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Vaudeville’s ‘“‘Virginia Judge’ becomes a lovable, 
rascally Kentucky senator in Maxwell Anderson’s 
manual of practical politics, Both Your Houses. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Pulitzer Prize Play— 
Congress Worries about 
Actors — In Spain 


HE Pulitzer Award for Drama, 

which goes this year to Maxwell 
Anderson for his play about the sins 
of Congress, Both Your Houses, meets 
with a far more general approval than 
usual. It is felt to be a recognition not 
only of this one play but of years of the- 
atre work of high standard. In the 
double role of poet and champion which 
Carl Carmer (elsewhere in this issue) 
accords to Mr. Anderson, the distin- 
guished playwright has made a double 
set of admirers—those who believe that 
good playwriting should be a realistic 
record of the facts that are alive about 
us, and a comment upon them, and who 
like such plays as What Price Glory and 
Gods of the Lightning, and those who 
like to have the theatre welcome the 
finest products of the poet’s art, and who 
see Night Over Taos and Elizabeth the 
Queen as milestones along the way. The 
two groups cross in many places and in 
both there are people who feel that a 
fear of facts and a fear of poetry have 
kept the theatre from giving a full wel- 
come to the best of Mr. Anderson’s work, 
and, perhaps, have kept him from devel- 
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Eva Le Gallienne, as she looked 
to Selz, in The Cherry Orchard. 


ANCE criticism! At Martha 

Graham’s last recital The Man 
in the Row Behind and his Lady 
were, very early, somewhat bored. He 
bought lemonades which they sucked 
loudly through their straws and fin- 
ished just about the time when 
“Dithyrambic” finally ended. The 
Satiric Festival Song, however, 
caught the Man’s attention. “See”, 
he said, “now she represents some- 
thing. A animal, maybe. A bear! 
No, a duck! Sure, a duck”. This 
decision prevailed until the last an- 
gular gesture and then changed sud- 
denly and finally. “No! a donkey! 
Sure, a donkey!” They say New 
York has the most sophisticated dance 
audience in the world today. 

8 

LENS JOHNSTON who wrote 

The Moon in the Yellow River 
is the author of A Bride for the Uni- 
corn, announced by the Dublin Gate. 
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FROM the thirteen volumes of 
Burns Mantle’s T'en Best Plays of 
the Year, edited since 1919, a corre- 
spondent has worked out an interest- 
ing tabulation of the playwrights rep- 
resented. In the hundred and thirty 
plays published the name of George 
Kaufman appears nine times as 
author, though nearly always as col- 
laborator. Second to his total comes 
Eugene O’Neill’s seven, and follow- 
ing come Philip Barry with six, Marc 
Connelly with five, and George Kelly 
with four. O’Neill leads the Pulit- 
zer Prize Winners with three awards, 
no other playwright having won that 
accolade more than once until 1933. 


NGLAND has its own “Royal 

Family” of the stage in a very 
real sense according to information 
recently reported by Dr. J. M. Bul- 
loch, authority on theatrical pedigrees, 
to the London Genealogical Society. 
The London Observer quotes Dr. 
Bulloch as stating that Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson is a descendant of 
King Duncan who was murdered in 
1040 by Macbeth. Ironically enough 
the actor has more than once played 
the part of the murderer of his own 
ancestor. Another interesting note 
on stage genealogy, this time involv- 
ing heredity and talent, is found in 
the fact that John Gielgud, one of 
England’s most gifted younger lead- 
ing men, is the grandson of Kate 
Terry, sister of the great Ellen. 


HAT Paris theatres are intelli- 

gently meeting the financial crisis 
in which most of the theatres of the 
world now find themselves is evi- 
denced in the report that they have 
reduced their prices and have abol- 
ished the “invitation tickets” which 
purported to be free except for gov- 
ernment tax but which in reality in- 
cluded a certain amount of profit to 
the management. This disguised 
method of reducing prices for every- 
one except those who were foolish 
enough to buy at scheduled prices 
worked a real injustice. 


oping his personal style as completely as 
he might. A playwright, obviously, 
wants to see his work performed and 
even the most highminded and intrepid 
will be deterred, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from using a form or material 
that he believes in advance will bar a 
play’s production. Perhaps such recog- 
nition of his power and accomplishment 
as the Pulitzer Award gives, may break 
down, for Maxwell Anderson, that last 
barrier to great achievement. 


HERE is something a little ironic in 

the fact that a record of the kind of 
trick Congress can play with art should 
come to the fore at just this moment. 
One of the troubles with a democracy 
where everybody can have his say is that 
there is always a ridiculous somebody 
busy making the most of this opportunity 
while the rest of the world is too ab- 
sorbed in doing the world’s work to keep 
a watchful eye on every amendment and 
every rider to every bill in the Senate or 
the House that may suddenly make 
trouble. This time the trouble, happily 
avoided, appears in printed form, a rec- 
ord of a “Hearing before a Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Immigration, 
United States Senate, Seventy-second 
Congress, Second Session, on H.R.8877”. 
Which is, it seems, “An Act to Clarify 
the Application of the Contract-Labor 
Provisions of the Immigration Laws to 
Actors”. Nobody seems to know why 
the hearing took place, except that some 
members of The Lambs, including, un- 
fortunately, by some strange jest, many 
of our most famous comedians, sent 
somebody a petition indicating—well, 
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Pollard Crowther 





THE BRONTES 


Since the success of plays about literary ladies, in- 
cluding Elizabeth Barrett and Emily Dickinson, the 
talented sisters of the Haworth Parsonage have 
been the subject of many dramas. One of these, 
written by Alfred Sangster, reached production at 
the Croydon Repertory Theatre in England, where 
it was directed by Henry Cass. 





W hite 


Edouard Bourdet’s Paris success, Just Out, reached America 
first by way of the summer theatre, having been produced 
last season by the Berkshire Playhouse, with George Cou- 
louris, Leo V. Carroll, and Patricia Collinge. The current 
Broadway production (called Best Sellers) sees Mr. Cou- 
louris in the same part, with Ernest Truex and Peggy Wood. 





Best SELLERS 














THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


indicating what is not exactly clear. The 
record shows that such important mat- 
ters as the following were solemnly dis- 
cussed: That somebody believes Ameri- 
can actors who speak French could make 
movies in French that would satisfy the 
Paris public without our importing for- 
eign actors; that, on the other hand, 
movies are exportable material and 
hence, being related to commerce, are 
more important to the nation’s welfare 
than plays on the legitimate stage; that 
a man who wants to employ an English 
butler cannot now do so, except under 
strict limitation, and that, therefore, 
a producer who wants an English butler 
in a play may reasonably be likewise 
handicapped; that Francis Lederer, the 
young Czech actor, by singing his way 
to the hearts of his audiences in Autumn 
Crocus during a long season, actually se- 
cured employment for a whole line of 
American laborers such as actors, scene 
designers, musicians, stage hands, etc.; 
that nobody but Laurette Taylor knew 
that Lynn Fontanne was a great actress 
when she brought her over here some 
years ago; that none of the people im- 
mediately concerned seemed to know 
where this bill originated nor why there 
was this special hearing; and that after 
all the real purpose of the bill was only 
to keep out those who came into the 
country pretending to be actors when, as 
a matter of fact, they were really not 
actors. A happy ending indeed, as every 
good farce should have, but an ending 
that might have been very different if 
certain distinguished producers and 
playwrights had not gone down to Wash- 
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HE non-commercial theatres of 
the country continue to nourish 
a distinctively native drama by pre- 
senting plays of American life by 
American dramatists. Among the 
more recent “world premieres” have 
been Martin Flavin’s episodic drama 
of labor, Amaco, produced at the 
University of Minnesota under the 
direction of Clement Ramsland, and 
Brigham Young, a drama based on 
the life of the Mormon leader, writ- 
ten by John McGee and Bernard 
Szold and produced under the direc- 
tion of the latter, with settings by 
Grant Wood, at the Omaha Com- 
munity Playhouse. 
& 


S® BARRY JACKSON has, for 
a second time, chosen a play by 
James Bridie as the new offering for 
the Malvern Festival’s “Four Hun- 
dred Years of English Drama”. 
Bridie’s play this year is A Sleeping 
Clergyman, with which he has fol- 
lowed such earlier works as The 
Switchback, The Anatomist, Tobias 
and the Angel. 
e 

HE Moscow Theatre Festival 

during the first ten days of June 
is to include Moscow Art Theatre 
performances of Ivanov’s The Arm- 
ored Train and of Gogol’s poem, 
Dead Souls, adapted for the stage by 
M. Bulgakov; a Kamerny Theatre 
production of Scribe’s Adrienne Le- 
couvreur under the direction of Tai- 
rov; and Furmanov’s Uprising pro- 
duced by the Theatre of the Moscow 
Council of Trade Unions. Attrac- 
tions at the Grand Opera House will 
include Rimsky-Korsakov’s Pskovi- 
tiana, a modern staging of Carmen, 
and two ballets — Tchaikowsky’s 
Swan’s Lake and Gliere’s modern 
The Red Poppy. The “Florentine 
Musical May”, a festival in the city 
on the bank of the Arno, will be con- 
tinued through all May and June 
and will include performances of 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream under 
the direction of Max Reinhardt, a 
Mystery Play directed by Jacques 
Copeau and a series of operas, sym- 
phonic concerts and lectures. 
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HE Annual Ann Arbor Dramatic 

Festival is being presented at the 
Mendelssohn Theatre at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan from May 18th, 
through June 21st. Among the players 
who will appear are Patricia Collinge, 
Edith Barrett, Violet Kemble-Cooper, 
Violet Heming, Frances Fuller, Rose 
Hobart, Tom Powers, Walter Kings- 
ford, Douglass Montgomery. Dance 
programs include Angna Enters and 
Charles Weidman and his group. 
Plays listed are Noel Coward’s De- 
sign for Living, Ben Jonson’s The 
Silent W oman, Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and 
other dramas. Productions are di- 
rected by Robert Henderson. 

= 


i e HE comment (printed in the 
May issue) on Equity’s program 
for theatre reform, brings this answer 
from Equity’s devoted President, 
Frank Gillmore: “You are quite 
right, but only as a generalization. 
In the 90’s the Theatrical Syndicate 
took over the control of all theatres 
and the control of practically all com- 
panies thus making employees of every 
actor, big and little, for four decades. 
Capital put fetters on the artists and 
then complained because they did not 
express themselves as freely as before. 
The manager had the last say in 
everything; he paid the piper and 
called the tune. The result has not 
been happy, it couldn’t be, but the 
responsibility is mainly the managers’ 
and it was this we had in mind when 
we wrote in our magazine ‘on the 
whole (the actors) do more than their 
share to keep the theatre going’. 
Actors today accept reduced salaries 
which are further reduced; they play 
co-operatively when business drops, 
but never have the chance when it 
rises. Their organization, Equity, has 
spent many thousands of dollars and 
thirteen years of work trying to point 
out the dangers ahead and the way to 
avert them but it was a voice crying 
in the wilderness. When the end of the 
system . . comes have no fear but that 
the actors will take the leadership 
again, and, as you say, ‘carry banners.’ 
The theatre means more to them 
than to all the others put together.” 


ington to quash the bill. There is a rumor 
that it is only temporarily out now. 

But it should be kept out safely, for- 
ever. Barring foreign actors is only one 
step away, as the evidence showed, from 
barring foreign singers, playwrights, 
and other artists. If there is to be any 
peace and understanding between na- 
tions it will come through the arts far 
more quickly than through commerce or 
politics. It will come through music 
and musicians, through plays and the 
people of the theatre. But only if all 
the legal bars everywhere are down by 
common consent. It is something that 
‘Komisarjevsky is invited to produce The 
Merchant of Venice and Macbeth on 
Shakespeare’s own soil; that Max Rein- 
hardt, now a resident of Vienna, pro- 
duces 4 Midsummer Night's Dream in 
Florence and at Oxford during the same 
season. These are good gestures, but 
surely the nations of the world should 
have a permanent league to bar art and 
artists forever from lawmakers’ traffic. 


HE Directors of the Bank of Spain 

have announced that the new twenty- 
five peseta notes bear the portrait of 
Calderon. Another news note carries 
the announcement that the two players, 
Enrique Borras and Margarita Xirgu, 
who recently presented La Corona, the 
play by Don Manuel Azana, Premier of 
Spain, have been decorated with the 
Order of Merit. The Spanish Govern- 
ment obviously does not need to be in- 
formed by a committee of actors, drama- 
tists, producers, etc., that the theatre is 
of importance to the nation’s life. 
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O_p MAN’s HANps 


Life writes its own dramas, which may frequently 
be read directly from the expressive human body. 
These hands of an old Southern mountaineer, pho- 
tographed by Doris Ulmann, reveal their owner 
with surprising completeness and form an interest- 
ing contrast with the distinctive hands of well known 
artists that are shown on the following pages. 
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PAULINE Lorp 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 
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THE HaAnps 


OF 


Mary WIGMAN 





AND OF 


ALFRED LUNT 
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Ralph Steiner 





This plaster cast of the hand of the great Italian 
actress shows ample reason for D’Annunzio’s fa- 
mous dedication of his drama, La Gioconda, ‘To 
Duse of the beautiful hands’”’. 
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SEASON’S END 


Broadway in Review 


By MERRILL DENISON 


ITH a majority of the past month’s plays already un- 

happy memories and the pitifully few survivors a cause 

for anxious foreboding to all connected with them, 
current theatrical criticism is even worse than making bricks with- 
out straw, for it is the critic’s dilemma to find himself without 
clay as well. Both as to quality and quantity, the period under 
review was the thinnest known in the metropolitan theatre for so 
many years that only an elder playgoer could produce a parallel 
from his own experience. Whatever may be the reasons, the 
pleasant wave of optimism apparent in other fields of endeavor 
has not yet reached the commercial theatre where as yet no ripple 
of a rising tide is discernible. 

That the theatre is in a temporary state of coma, brought on 
by the sluggishness of its economic readjustments to the facts of 
the deflation—to use the softer, kindlier word—and not in the mori- 
bund condition many pessimists believe it to be in, is apparent 
to anyone with a knowledge of the steadily increasing activities of 
the tributary theatre. That the theatre has not yet completely 
recovered from the era of speculative looting suffered during the 
boom years is a sounder diagnosis than the prediction of impend- 
ing death. The very fact that the theatre has been able to resist 
so long the readjustment of wages and prices is an indication of 
its inherent strength. 

That the readjustment would have to be made has long been 
evident and the explanation of this month’s numerical poverty of 
new productions is to be found rather in the producers’ belated 
concern with the economics of theatrical entertainment than with 
any lessening of the creative forces within the theatre itself. The 
past month has seen both a lowering of box office prices and the 
long threatened clash between the managing group and the stage 
unions whose wage scales and working agreements have imposed 
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intolerably heavy and often useless overhead expenses on produc- 
tion. In a month largely devoted to possible internecine warfare, 
it is not to be wondered that little speculation of either time or 
money should be devoted to new productions. And alarming as the 
month past may seem at the moment, it may shortly assume a pleas- 
ant distinction as marking the final ebb and being the point at 
which the stimulating excitements of the creative theatre began to 
reassert their happy influence. 

At its beginning, the month held forth two interesting promises: 
the new Somerset Maugham play, For Services Rendered, under 
the auspices of Sam H. Harris, whose sponsorship of Of Thee I 
Sing makes any production bearing his name an event, and The 
Comic Artist by Susan Glaspell and Norman Matson, which 
seemed to be of moment not only because it was a new play by 
Miss Glaspell but because it was to be presented by Arthur J. 
Beckhard, whose uncannily certain direction of Another Language 
and Goodbye Again has made any experiment on his part a matter 
of more than passing interest. In the sense of winning popular 
approval, both plays missed, not through any lack of ammunition, 
but rather because both were so heavily primed and loaded that 
each shot its target into so many shreds that the bull’s eye was no 
longer visible. In the case of For Services Rendered, the responsi- 
bility was entirely Mr. Maugham’s, for the staging, direction, cast- 
ing and acting were on a much higher level than most playwrights 
ever have a right to hope for. In the case of The Comic Artist 
the trouble seemed to lie both with the authors and the director, in 
the rough proportion, I would say, of about two to three. 

For the literate and thoughtful playgoer, the Maugham play 
was one of the most satisfying of the season’s offerings. The play 
was in part an indignant plaint against indifference to war-time 
heroes once the need for heroism has abated; in part a revelation 
of the doubtful charms of the English countryside when there are 
no charming people present; and in a part a disdainful revalua- 
tion of a number of pleasantly sentimental British traditions. Writ- 
ten with all of Mr. Maugham’s mordant, glittering proficiency as 
a dramatist, the play fails not because of its theme, nor because of its 
sustained bitterness, but because of character development which 
seems to derive from the dissecting room rather than the stage. So 
fully are the characters revealed by this clinical presentation that 
in a play which demands unthinking emotional sympathy from its 
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audiences only intellectual appreciation is evoked. 

The setting of the play is an English village of the kind that 
has served so many playwrights and novelists with the material to 
create a nostalgia for England now that April’s there. In Mr. 
Maugham’s hands, the house in the Kent countryside becomes hor- 
ribly smug and tedious. Muffins, tea and tennis seem but infinitely 
recurring implements of boredom, and in comparison, hot-dog 
stands and tourist camps seem havens of jovial excitement. The 
characters are those who have suffered from the war, although they 
gave splendidly, and those who have not. A blinded veteran, a 
naval officer who has devoted twenty years to the sea and the 
might of Britain, cast forth as a sacrifice to budget-balancing, a 
faded spinster whose lover died in France and whose succeeding 
years have been devoted to the blind brother, make up the af- 
flicted elements of the drama. A war-profiteer, a village banker in 
whose home the action takes place, and a cold-blooded if poten- 
tially warm-hearted young woman, who elopes finally with the 
profiteer to escape the enforced tedium of life in Kent, are, quite 
evidently, the villains of the piece. 

The playwright’s feelings are epitomized at the final curtain 
when Eve, the spinster, having tried desperately to save the sailor 
from suicide by asking him to marry her and having failed, goes 
mad and sings “God Save the King”. It is a brutally sardonic 
comment on the ingratitude of which Kipling also complained in 
“Tommy Atkins”, but to place the entire blame on the war seems 
to me manifestly unfair to both the war and post-war England. I 
would venture to say that the people of For Services Rendered 
would have found themselves in equally unhappy circumstances had 
there never been a war. They are that sort of people, and, Mr. 
Maugham, in the fury of his sincerity, has only made them more so. 

But if Mr. Maugham’s indignant disgust of war’s effects has led 
him to write a commercial failure, it has also led him to write a 
thought-provoking and stimulating play. Following a succession 
of plays conceived only in an anxious desire to please, one written 
to state a heated conviction comes as a breath of fresh air, no mat- 
ter how chilling may be its draught. Furthermore, the sheer com- 
petency of his dramatic manipulation, the brittle sureness of his 
dialogue, and the certainty of his characterizations, helped make 
for a highly satisfying evening in the theatre to those few who, even 
while their emotions remain somewhat more than calm, delight in 
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technical skill in writing, acting and direction. 

| THE While a thoughtful play, studiously developed, The Comic Artist 
Comic seemed to suffer from self-conscious efforts to make it out as more 
| ARTIST jmportant than it really is. This self-consciousness was apparent 
| both in the writing, which carefully denied any comedy speeches 
to comedy characters, and in the direction, which was so concerned 
with establishing and maintaining a serious mood that a good half 
of the action was underlighted. In one scene particularly, the actors 
worked in so realistic a fog that they were neither visible nor in- 
telligible. Miss Blanche Yurka’s interpretation of the leading role 
—which, incidentally, was not that of the comic artist—while excel- 
lent in its own right, unhappily fortified the prevailing monotone of 
gray. The story had to do with an ivory-tower of marital content- 
ment on Cape Cod, rather delicately maintained, it seemed, by the 
exclusion of the outer world. When the outer world intrudes itself 
the tower crashes, mainly about the wife’s ears, and it is her prob- 
lem to decide whether she shall forsake her philosophy of sub- 
jective community of spirit with her husband or whether she shall 
fight a few objective facts which threaten her with the loss of both 
contentment and a husband. Thus stated the theme might have lent 

itself to any treatment from tragedy to high comedy. The authors 

chose to view their theme most seriously and then use comedy 

characters for its development. With this anomaly on his hands, 

Mr. Beckhard seems to have thrown his vote on the side of 

resolute seriousness, when it would have been wiser, perhaps, to 

allow the characters of the play to establish its mood for themselves. 

The husband, played by Richard Hale, was, incidentally, an artist 

—a portrait painter, one was hopefully expected to believe. This 

leads one to wonder why there are never successful portrayals of 

artists on the stage. Divas, opera stars, tenors, conductors, have all 

been brought believably to life, but never the painter, either male 

or female. Half an hour’s observation of a painter painting at an 

easel should enable an actor to capture the external mannerisms 

sufficiently well to reproduce them on the stage, but someone has 

yet to squander the half hour. In The Comic Artist Mr. Hale’s f 

acting was excellent until he moved within the aura of his easel and 

reached for a paint brush. Then he became indubitably Mr. Hale, 

just as in Biography, the charming and ever-delightful Ina Claire 

becomes indubitably Miss Claire whenever the action calls for her 

| to grasp her palette. Whatever may be the reason, the tools of the 
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studio seem to exert a sinister influence on a characterization and to 
dissolve it magically at the moment when an actor or actress 
attempts to make good the pretence that he or she is actually a 
painter. 

The only survival of the month in a state of moderate health at 
the moment of writing is The Party’s Over, an amusing tale of 
familiar younger generation characters written by Donald Kusell 
and staged by Howard Lindsay, both of whom discharged their 
respective functions with more than average skill. While the story 
told was not one unfamiliar to the theatre or, for that matter, The 
Saturday Evening Post, since it dealt with the biter bitten and the 
camel who balks as the final straw descends, it was told with fresh 
good humor, considerable accurate observation, and more than one 
witty and penetrating comment on the radio, patriotic societies, 
flaming and smouldering youth, and the family. While not even 
the author would accuse The Party’s Over of being a great play, 
only the sourest reviewer would deny that it'is a good show. For 
this attainment the delightful presence of Katharine Alexander, the 
brilliant comedy of her unrelated namesake, Ross Alexander, and 
the modern young thing created by Peggy Conklin were not a little 
responsible. 

In a theatre which ordinarily numbers one modest success for 
every five failures, few monthly reviews fail to note at least one 
undeserved and regrettable withdrawal. By no stretch of amiable 
good will can the customary inclusion be added to the present 
article. Far Away Horses, for instance, which set out to be a folk- 
play of the transplanted Irish, had no sound reason for its existence. 
Her Tin Soldier, an exposé of the erotic career of a Roxy usher, 
wisely locked the front door at the eve of the second performance. 
Strange Gods, a stumbling folk melodrama of the Florida pine bar- 
rens, withdrew during its initial week, and Raw Meat, a jesting 
observation on big game hunting, lasted but a few days at the 
Provincetown. 


Looking back over the season now closing one is inclined to feel 
that it has been of less than average interest, but if one troubles to 
compare its successes and its experiments, play by play, with those 
of other seasons, one realizes that the general level of improvement, 
observable each season since the war, has been maintained. It has 
been a restless, discouraging year for those connected with the 
theatre; the public has seemed more fickle than ever in its play 
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shopping; managers, actors and playwrights have exuded an air of 
disconsolate brooding; but nevertheless the theatre has gone for- 
ward, and theatrical audiences have become more sophisticated and 
discriminating. 

For one thing, 1933 is to be credited with the death of one 
monstrous theatrical delusion: the theory, twice successfully ex- 
ploited by Mr. S. F. Rothafel (Roxy) that twice as big means 
twice as good. With the opening of Radio City Music Hall, the 
philosophy of bigger and ever bigger grandeur crashed with a 
sickening thud against the logic of its own conclusions. These con- 
sisted of an auditorium holding some 6,600 spectators, a stage with 
an opening of 100 feet and a height of sixty, and showmanship so 
lacking in imagination that it could only meet the demands imposed 
by Gargantuan scale with fifty precision dancers where there had 
once been but twenty-five and elevating twelve stages where for- 
merly but six had risen. Designed with no consideration whatever 
of the nature of the shows it was to house, Radio City Music Hall 
will long remain the outstanding refutation of the American 
dogma that bigger and better are synonymous terms. 

The season has also seen the talking picture reach maturity, and 
make good either the threat or promise of the past few years. The 
smash hits of the year have not been plays at all but two motion 
pictures: the German Madchen in Uniform and Noel Coward’s 
Cavalcade. Each was a triumph of the director’s art and each was 
memorable for the taste with which its story was told. The reticence 
and understatement of Cavalcade were magnificent, as were two 
of the emotional peaks of the play: the passing of Queen Victoria’s 
funeral cortege and the impending tragedy of the Titanic; the first 
conveyed by nothing more than the off stage noise of horses’ hoofs 
on cobble stones, and the latter by a few seconds’ flash of a life pre- 
server with the ship’s name painted on it. Mddchen was quite as 
powerful and quite as moving, due, in large measure, to the superb 
simplicity of the acting and of the tale itself. ‘Together, the two 
pictures, one German and one Anglo-American, emphasize the fact 
that the talking-picture is no longer a dramatic medium to be 
patronized by either dramatists, critics, or intelligentsia. 

Another stirring event which legitimately comes within the pur- 
view of a theatrical review was Mr. Shaw’s speech from ‘the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. It was not the best speech that 
Shaw has ever made; it is quite possible that many of the bright 
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young lads who found it old stuff because they had been brought up 
in a world exposed to Shavian ideas for two generations might 
easily have improved upon it, but to me, at least, the speech seemed 
more interesting and more gallant than most of the criticism it pro- 
voked, and if Shaw felt that he was in some measure paying a 
belated debt of gratitude to Henry George, so I feel that a debt of 
appreciative admiration is owed to Mr. Shaw. 

In addition to these excitements of the passing season, Broadway 
has seen an average of worth while plays, even if the public placed 
less importance on the doings of the theatre than in former years. 
Plays of serious intention seemed fewer; there were possibly less 
interesting experiments undertaken; the theatrical event of the sea- 
son, Design for Living, remains a disappointment to most of the 
admirers of Mr. Coward and the Lunts; the Theatre Guild’s season 
caused less of a furore than has been its habit; but one new play- 
wright of great promise (George O’Neil, whose American Dream 
was possibly the most interesting play of the season) appeared... . 
But if one remembers that a revolution of some sort has been taking 
place throughout the last nine months, then the behavior of the 
theatre during such a period must seem far from disheartening. 








The Summer Playhouse at Ogun- 
quit, Maine, result of the ingenious 
remodelling of a garage, from 
designs by Alexander Wyckoff. 














THE ENGLISH SCENE 


American Plays and Others 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


Te American play in England (and for that matter in 
Europe) dates practically speaking from Potash and Perl- 
mutter of twenty years ago. There had been better and more 
serious transatlantic pieces before that character comedy, but they 
had never made their theatrical mark. The badinage of two Jew- 
ish partners in a clothing store meant something definite as stuff of 
comedy and impression of life. We should call Potash and Perl- 
mutter the primitives of American theatre in the Old World. 

Then towards 1920, when readers of drama were already aware 
of new writers and a new theatre movement, C. B. Cochran with 
characteristic enterprise presented Anna Christie with Pauline Lord 
in the name part. The London playgoers, in the jargon of the busi- 
ness manager, “stayed away in thousands” from O’Neill’s play. 
They had never heard of its author and his naturalism seemed to 
them (perhaps rightly) to add little or nothing to a form estab- 
lished by Scandinavians, Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen twenty 
years earlier. Some of O’Neill’s shorter pieces (In the Zone and 
Diff’rent, for instance) which were produced in outlying theatres 
made a deeper impression; but upon the whole Anna Christie began 
and closed a second American chapter. We had no Theatre Guild 
of our own that could attempt the production of such plays, and we 
waited for the more developed work of an organization in New 
York. 

It came in 1926-27 with They Knew What They Wanted and 
The Stlver Cord, which succeeded where some more striking pieces 
had failed. These two domestic plays may easily have passed un- 
recognized as American by nine-tenths of their audiences; but they 
were dramatically effective and had neither the air of being new- or 
old-fashioned, whereas Beggar on Horseback (for instance) had been 
an expressionist fantasy born out of time. A little later arrived 
Broadway as the first of a series of strongly theatrical pieces, which 
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owed as much to direction as to their script. These we can per- 
haps regard today as forerunners of the talkies, and the comparison 
is strengthened by their back-stage subjects and crackling verbal 
style. Little theatres like the Gate, which were chiefly concerned 
with the advance-guard of European plays, had meantime included 
O’Neill in their repertory, so that The Hairy Ape and The Great 
God Brown (to mention two only) had been seen by London 
audiences. 

By this time, towards 1930, an American play stood as good a 
chance of success in London as in New York; and the inclination 
of producing managers to follow in each other’s footsteps led to 
presentations like that of Strange Interlude in London—an experi- 
ment that would have been thought madness a few years earlier. 
Actually this lengthy piece made one or two acting reputations, 
brought its producer some credit, and lost him no great sum of 
money. The American drama was now established as an original 
expressive medium, and interest in it was chiefly directed upon one 
erratic and thoughtful dramatist who might at any moment produce 
a masterpiece. This was the situation at the end of the silent pic- 
ture era, or at the time of the economic crash, according to our 
reckoning of contemporary history. O’Neill’s plays and others like 
Elmer Rice’s Street Scene, which formerly would have been given 
only by the Stage Society, were welcomed on the ordinary London 
stage. 


Today this is more than ever the case, and it seems that the talkie 
and the depression between them have had the effect of consolidat- 
ing the English-speaking theatre. Dinner at Eight in London is the 
successful counterpart of Design for Living in New York. Play- 
wrights with few exceptions use the same theatre idiom as well as 
the same physical language—that is the form of lifelike presenta- 
tion nearest akin to that of the screen and easiest of transference 
when occasion offers. And although they may have sown wild oats 
of expressionism in their time—like the author of The Adding 
Machine—they return pretty uniformly to the lifelike medium 
which serves as well for savage satire as for gentle comedy. 

An exception certainly is O’Neill, whose A/l God's Chillun must 
stand at the head of the list of American plays running at the mo- 
ment in London. Years ago the Gate Theatre had given this piece, 
but how inadequately every one may realize by seeing it now with 
Paul Robeson and Flora Robson in the chief parts. If O’Neill 
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feels any interest in theatre idiom as understood by the ordinary 
playwright and producing manager, he conceals it pretty well. Most 
of his best pieces are the wrong length for the stage, and this one 
is not only in two acts consisting of seven scenes, but lacks many 
essentials of drama in the acts themselves, which are nervous and 
overwrought commentaries on things that have happened between 
them. Thus the play shows the progress of a racial intermarriage 
and may be said to have a tragic motive for that reason; but instead 
of following the steps of intimacy and doubt and estrangement, it 
tries to tell these things in the form of breathless, exalted narrative. 
The players get much to do (sometimes too much) and the charac- 
ters nothing. The audience accordingly is shattered rather than 
moved. No one acquainted with O’Neill’s other work would sug- 
gest that he meant A/l God’s Chillun to be merely a bravura piece 
for acting, or even that he thought such an interpretation possible; 
yet after witnessing two of the sincerest performances any artists 
could give, one has decidedly that impression. Robeson’s Jim is 
majestic in its sincerity, towering above the fabric of overwriting 
that forms the play. Flora Robson too can sit at a window and 
summon tragedy in a movement and a cry. Clearly neither could do 
these things single-handed, and we should admit the importance of 
the dramatist’s prompting hand; but I refuse personally to believe 
that acting can save the logic of drama and situation. The piece 
was presented by the Embassy Theatre, which is about as far from 
the middle of London as the old Greenwich Village Theatre 
from the middle of New York; and its present function seems to be 
that of helping West End managers to make up their minds, a diff- 
cult matter when most of them have no minds to make up. I 
should like the Embassy better if it were not a “try-out’” theatre 
with one eye on a more exalted social and financial sphere. The 
successful small professional theatre of the future will live in a back 
street and be indifferent to what goes on in the main thoroughfare. 
Paris has several such theatres already, and Berlin is developing 
them under the present régime; London’s turn will come. 

On the other hand Once in a Lifetime, the satire of Hollywood 
which had already been acquired and rejected by several of the 
experts of theatrical production in the fashionable end of London, 
is now produced by a quite unknown company of players from the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, and makes a hit immediately. 
This is a success of the dramatists, for the playing is frankly sec- 
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ond-rate except in one or two character parts. What is enjoyed is 
the light-hearted spirit of attack upon the movie citadel. The drive 
of this play was lacking in Cock Robin, the other American 
importation of the spring; here no one seemed certain .of satire or 
comedy, and the piece quickly sank to the level of a puzzle set for 
the audience to solve. 


The Shilling Theatre in a London suburb deserves mention be- 
cause it tries to deal with the theatre problem in a new way. It 
should be explained that a shilling at the present dollar exchange 
amounts to roughly fifteen cents; and for that price every seat in the 
house can be purchased, with the addition of a trifling Government 
tax. The company play twice nightly, and receive salaries in pro- 
portion to the prices. One may reasonably assume that a large part 
of the audience consists of picture-goers to whom the spectacle of 
living actors is entirely new. On the night of my visit the play was 
Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars, one of the minor master- 
pieces of our time as interpreted by the Irish Players, who had 
already given Juno and the Paycock and The Shadow of a Gunman 
in the same theatre. The style of the Irish company has degener- 
ated a good deal since they were under the watchful eye of W. B. 
Yeats and Lady Gregory seated nightly in their box; but Sinclair 
and O’Rourke still give their vaudeville act in Irish brogue, and 
Maire O’Neill is the shadow of a Playboy’s romance. It remains 
to be seen whether the Shilling Theatre can be anything but a 
theatrical bargain basement. Guided by the instinct for cheapness, 
people will come to it from all parts of London, burning three 
shillings worth of motor spirit or spending two shillings in railroad 
and bus fares on the way; but in the actual theatre they will spend 
only their shilling or fifteen cents, and it is hard to see how pro- 
ducers and players can live by such a revenue. Still The Plough 
and the Stars is alive where most plays in the London list are dead; 
and the important thing is that the popular audience reacts to it 
because it is a piece of folklore with an appeal at once simple and 
poetic. A reminder that the dramatist must first learn to write, as 
Synge and O’Casey have learned it. 

The Shilling Theatre reminds me that a book called Theatre 
Prospect by Tyrone Guthrie (London, Wishart) awaits the notice 
of serious playgoers. Tyrone Guthrie has directed many of the 
plays at the Westminster Theatre in the past two years, and is just 
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going to the Old Vic as director, and has written plays himself, and 
altogether has plenty of experience of the theatre problem as it 
presents itself to-day. To my mind he attempts too much in the 
little book under review, and it is the fault of publishers that 
they ape editors of periodicals and invite authors to produce simple 
analyses of art and the world in general. In a book called Theatre 
Prospect (a good title) it would be enough to write about the stage 
from the point of view of the playgoer and tell him or her what 
the stage means in our civilization. Three or four at least of the 
fifteen chapters of this book are concerned with such a subject, so 
that the remaining chapters on theatre organization from the eco- 
nomic point of view seem comparatively limited in outlook. Most 
of what is written here has been said before, notably by Harley 


Granville-Barker and others who have made plans for a National 


Theatre; and now that no English-speaking country has any hope 
of State help for a theatrical enterprise and other countries ruled 
by dictators are wishing that the State would let such matters alone, 
all argument about “organization” seems unsatisfactory. The im- 
mediate problem of the theatre is likely to be much more imagina- 
tive than financial or economic. In spite of depressions, the middle 
classes are likely to keep enough money to support an approved 
form of dramatic art. What we have to consider is the nature of 
that approved form—otherwise the theatrical alternative to good 
film. But much of what the author writes is very shrewd and prac- 
ticable; and the few illustrations at the end of the book sufficiently 
define the difference between old and new theatrical practice. 
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The Barnstormers, with summer headquarters at Tam- 
worth, New Hampshire, presented Noel Coward’s costume 
comedy last season under the direction of Edward Good- 
now. This scene shows two children of a former President 
of the United States—Marian Cleveland Amen and Fran- 
cis Grover Cleveland—as actors of important roles. 
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THE BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


Appropriately colonial in architecture is this New England 
summer theatre at Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Vacation 
audiences have been able to enjoy many a Broadway suc- 
: cess here before it received a New York production. It 
has been steadily progressive in program and achievement. 
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THE SUMMER THEATRES 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


NCE a year, with a regularity that is becoming monotonous, 
the prophets of gloom declare the theatre dead. There 
are statistics to show that never before has there been such 

a disastrous season; and arguments to prove that the motion pictures 
can do everything that the theatre can and do it a little better. 
Meanwhile the faithful ones who keep the theatre alive go reso- 
lutely about their own—and hence the theatre’s—business. 

Even now they are casting the individual joy or gloom of the 
past season behind them, tabling it into the record and looking 
ahead. Some are thinking of vacation here or in Europe; others 
are preoccupied with next season’s plans; a large majority have 
their eyes directed at the moment not to the electric lights of Broad- 
way—which, rumors to the contrary or not, will be blazing again 
in autumn—but toward one of the host of summer theatres scattered 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Coast in barns, garages, 
warehouses, churches, on hilltops and by country roadsides. 

This is especially true of the members of the younger element 
in the world of the theatre. The summer theatres, which they were 
to no small extent instrumental in bringing to life, afford them 
an opportunity to become professional in deed rather than in 
fancy. In these mushroom playhouses, working hand in hand with 
veteran actors and directors, they can gain an apprenticeship which 
years of waiting on the doorstep of the professional theatre in the 
larger cities would not bestow. They can put into practice what 
they have learned in the dramatic schools; they can test their own 
professional quality under professional auspices in a varied reper- 
tory, and they can undergo in concentrated form almost every 
useful experience of Broadway. It is small wonder that they look 
upon the summer season as their season. 

These young playwrights, actors, directors and scene designers 
are right in their faith and they are no longer alone in it. Many 
an experienced manager has found the summer theatre an ef- 
fective medium for try-out performances and experimentation free 
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from the staggering overhead costs of New York. He has re- 
ceived most of the publicity in connection with the movement, yet 
he would be the first to admit that the summer season is primarily 
dedicated to the youth of the theatre. He sees in it a place where 
he may prepare the groundwork for next year’s New York season 
but he knows too that he may discover a “winner” in a new play- 
wright, actor or director. His interests may be more strictly com- 
mercial than those of the young artist but they are no less valid 
for that reason. 

The Broadway scoffers alone snort with disdain when the sum- 


mer theatres are mentioned. . . . Theatres indeed! Playgrounds for 
the idle rich and would-be professional! A perennial rash that 
should not be allowed to break out! . . . But these scoffers are 


becoming fewer, and even the most sceptical professional managers 
are now willing to admit that the movement to the country may 
have an important relation to the larger theatre in their own dis- 
trict and offers certain advantages not to be found in the city. 
Costs in the summer theatres are infinitesimal compared to those 
of Broadway. It is possible to put on eight or ten plays in 
a season of summer repertory at less expense than that of one New 
York production. This is not an exaggeration. Figures given 
by managers of summer theatres indicate that good productions can 
be made for from $50 to $1,000, compared to figures from $10,000 
to many times $10,000 for a Broadway production. Theatre rentals 
are also absurdly low. Many communities offer a theatre rent 
free in recompense for a season of plays; others demand modest 
sums ranging from $100 to $500 for the entire season. First rank 
actors are willing to play a season of repertory in the summer for 
very little financial recompense, in consideration of the experience 
it gives them in getting away from type parts. Efficient technicians 
can be secured for sums sometimes no higher than bed and board. 
This economic factor, in itself, is the driving impulse behind the 
summer theatre movement. But if there were no other advantages, 
it might easily nullify itself. It would be of no value to put on a 
play at a minimum production-cost if there were no audience to 
view it, and of not much more value if the audience were made 
up of people who knew nothing about the theatre and cared less. 
Fortunately this is not the case. Summer theatre audiences are 
made up in large part of people who go constantly to the theatre 
in the winter. Many of the owners of summer theatres find their 
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audiences as representative in their reactions as any large city audi- 
ence; and on the east coast the audience is, in fact, largely a New 
York audience. In most cases a part of the audience at least is 
willing to subscribe for seats for the entire season, and is, more- 
over, willing and anxious to see good plays and to encourage ex- 
periments, though, like any other audience, it demands certain 
standards of excellence or it stops going to the theatre. Audiences 
in different sections of the country vary, and each theatre has, first 
of all, to adapt itself to its particular following if it is to continue 
to exist. In the neighborhood of New York, for instance, audiences 
do not, for the most part, want to see warmed-over New York suc- 
cesses no matter how well they may be produced. They are more 
interested in productions of new plays or of classics. Audiences far 
from New York, on the other hand, welcome an opportunity to 
see the New York plays they have read about. 


It is only natural, then, that the summer theatres should differ 
widely in scope, although they can be grouped into a few main 
classes. One type of theatre is used by the professional manager 
for work in preparation for the coming season. University and 
student theatres fall into another class. A third is comprised of 
the festival theatres, extensively varied in character, including 
such differing enterprises as the Ann Arbor Dramatic Festival an- 
nually presented at the Mendelssohn Theatre at the University of 
Michigan, last summer’s festival season of the Central City Opera 
House in Colorado, during which Lillian Gish appeared in Camille 
under the direction of Robert Edmond Jones, and the annual sum- 
mer theatre festival of the Seattle Repertory Playhouse, last season 
devoted to productions of the plays of Ibsen. And the largest single 
class is made up of theatres run by young directors as a means of 
testing their own powers or experimenting with actors or with 
plays—theatres which have become established as community 
theatres, as entities in themselves. 

The Berkshire Playhouse, for instance, at Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Cape Playhouse at Dennis in the same state, are 
both well established summer theatres which play an important part 
in community life. Both cater to intelligent audiences from their 
immediate summer colonies and neighboring towns and both grant 
these audiences an opportunity to view a representative selection of 
good plays. The Berkshire Playhouse is run by F. Cowles Strick- 
land who, with Alexander Kirkland, founded the theatre. It is 
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housed in an attractive colonial building designed years ago by 
Stanford White as a clubhouse, and it recruits its audience from 
f points as far away as sixty miles. The Cape Playhouse, owned by 
pi i Raymond Moore, is also attractively situated. It has become a 
| i focal centre for the social and intellectual life of its community. 


| The Cape Playhouse last year adopted the policy of trying out 
| original plays, although it had not before been regarded as a try- 
out playhouse. When Ladies Meet, produced by arrangement with 
i John Golden, was so successful that this year the playhouse is plan- 
ning to present five new plays, starting with Vicky Baum’s The 
Divine Drudge, a dramatization of her novel And Life Goes On. 
The theatre is to be directed by Alexander Dean, assistant to 
George Pierce Baker at the Yale University Theatre, and produc- 
tions will be shown first at the Cape Playhouse and then at a theatre 
in Cohasset, newly taken over by Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore plans 
to have a company of visiting stars play one week in Dennis and 
the next in Cohasset while a second company is presenting a new 
play at Dennis. 

This system of having two companies playing different towns with 
one town as the headquarters was tried successfully last year by 
Arthur Sircom at the Milbrook and Mt. Kisco theatres in New 
York, and was abandoned this year only when Mr. Sircom decided 
not to return to Milbrook. His place has been taken by Emmet 
| Lavery, and a smaller theatre is to be run at Mount Kisco by Day 
i Tuttle. 

The oldest of the eastern summer playhouses is the Lakewood 
Theatre at Skowhegan, Maine, giving precedence in age. only to 
the Elitch Gardens Theatre of Denver, Colorado, which seems to 
| have been the cradle of the whole idea. The New England theatre 
& maintains a strictly professional stock company with forty or fifty 
well known actors playing there each summer, and it draws its 
audience from all parts of the country. Although the theatre was 
started primarily as a recreation for New York actors, it has, un- 
der the managing directorship of Melville Burke, presented five or 
six new plays each summer, and Mr. Burke says that of the last 
twelve new plays presented only one has remained unsold. One of , 
the most notable presentations of the Lakewood Theatre was Nor- 
man Bel Geddes’ production of Hamlet, which received its initial 
performances there. The Lakewood Theatre has almost the quality 
A of a festival theatre. It is six miles from the nearest town and 
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has a seating capacity of approximately one thousand. 

Another type of theatre is that of the Hampton Players who, 
with headquarters at Southampton, Long Island, furnish all the 
Long Island Hamptons with summer dramatic entertainment. The 
Hampton Players, founded and directed by Henry C. Potter in 
association with George Haight, do not use the visiting star sys- 
tem. They have a permanent company made up of young actors 
and technicians and they specialize in putting on untried plays 
with an eye to Broadway production. Two of the plays tried out 
there have had successful Broadway runs, Up Pops the Devil, pro- 
duced a few years ago, and the current Goodbye Again, written by 
. Mr. Haight. 

Arthur Beckhard, who sprang suddenly into the theatrical lime- 
light the night Another Language was produced in New York, 
affords one of the best examples on Broadway of the benefits to be 
derived from the summer theatre school. He is a direct product 
of the summer theatres, as are all the plays he has produced and 
many of the actors and technicians who have worked on them. 
Another Language, Carry Nation and Goodbye Again were all 
tried out before their New York presentations, and each was par- 
tially rewritten and tightened up after its summer try-out. Another 
Language, as everybody must know, was a sensational success; Car- 
ry Nation was an artistic failure, and Goodbye Again is one of the 
current successes this season. The point to remember is that neither 
Another Language nor Goodbye Again might have been a success 
had it not been through the summer theatre mill. Both were con- 
siderably improved as a result of these try-outs. Had they opened 
in the usual way they might have gone down into history as plays 
which had good scenes or good ideas but failed to click. They 
might not, of course, but the summer schooling both the authors 
and the casts received proved a decided asset for them. Mr. Beck- 
hard, who has tried out his plays in several different playhouses 
(Another Language was put on in Greenwich, and Goodbye Again 
in both West Falmouth and Southampton), has not definitely com- 
pleted his plans for the coming season, but he plans to be asso- 
ciated with at least one and probably two or three theatres and 
expects to try out several new plays with the casts he hopes later 
to present in New York. 

Lawrence Langner also believes firmly that the summer theatre 
is the answer to many of Broadway’s problems. One of the direc- 
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tors of the Theatre Guild, he has for three years offered an as- 
sorted repertory of new plays at his Westport, Connecticut theatre, 
with casts made up of prominent actors. He has tried out twelve 
new plays so far, three of which have reached New York and one 
of which, a musical version of Moliére’s School For Husbands, has 
been purchased by the Theatre Guild for future presentation. He 
plans to open his season this year with a translation of a Swedish 
play, The Nobel Prize, by Hjalmar Bergman, in which Otis Skin- 
ner is to play the lead. Following it will be several new experi- 
mental productions, some destined for Broadway and others which 
Mr. Langner believes to lack a New York appeal but which he 
considers to be “fine, poetic plays”. 

Several new producers are entering the ranks this year. Herbert 
Biberman, in association with Joseph Glick, has taken over the 
large Westchester County Center at White Plains and plans to pre- 
sent a series of distinguished American and European plays. Wal- 
ter Hartwig with a large professional group, including Alexander 
Wyckoff, is establishing himself at a new theatre in Ogunquit, 
Maine, and Charles Hopkins is planning to try out several newly 
acquired scripts at Huntington, Long Island. 

The roster of actors who have appeared, and who will appear 
this summer in the country playhouses, includes a large number of 
the well known names and some that have gained their reputation 
as a result of the training in the summer theatres. A partial list 
would include Arthur Byron, Cecilia Loftus, Edith Barrett, Pa- 
tricia Collinge, Maria Ouspenskaya, Dorothy Stickney, Mary Phil- 
ips, Hugh O’Connell, Humphrey Bogart, Owen Davis, Jr., Alice 
Brady, Jane Wyatt, Katharine Hepburn, Romney Brent, Francesca 
Bruening, Walter Abel, Spring Byington, Ruth Gordon, Katharine 
Alexander, Earle Larrimore, Tom Powers, Rose Hobart, Alexan- 
der Kirkland and Shepperd Strudwick. ‘There are many others. 

Once the summer was considered a “dead season” in the Ameri- 
can theatre. Now it teems with enterprise. The vigor of pioneer- 
ing is in it, the freshness and enthusiasm of youth. New theatre 
artists—players, designers, directors—are continually emerging 
from it. And so are new audiences. In the fusion of all these 
lies much of the hope of a national theatre that shall be vibrantly 
alive and exciting throughout each year of its existence. 
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GoopBYE AGAIN 


Much of the success of this comedy, which achieved one of 
the season’s longest runs, was due to its being worked over 
and improved in try-out performances given by the Hamp- 
ton Players of Southampton, Long Island, in their summer 
theatre. With Sally Bates (of the present cast) and John 
Hoysradt in the leading roles, with the authors—George 
Haight and Allan Scott—to observe and remold, with H. 
C. Potter directing, the play developed into a finished bit 
of satiric fooling applauded by both critics and the public. 
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SUMMER THEATRE PRODUCTIONS 


Romeo and Juliet at the Berkshire Playhouse with Jane 
Wyatt (in her first role), Richard Hale as Mercutio, Carl 
Swenson as Benvolio, Alexander Kirkland as Romeo; all 
players who later achieved Broadway prominence. The 
Repertory Playhouse Associates in Thomas P. Robinson’s 
Darick Clausen (Longmans Green Prize Play) in their 
summer theatre at Elm Lea in Putney, Vermont. 





























MAXWELL ANDERSON 
Poet and Champion 


By CARL CARMER 


HE structure of living during the past century has enforced 
a likeness of experience upon men, even upon those who 


hunger for variety and need it most—the creative artists. 
The appeal of the unwritten morality, Every-writer, is tragically 
general. From the moment the desire to use words as an artistic 
medium is conceived influences that would make it abortive are at 
work. Colleges too often provide instructors whose creative years 
have been taken up in seeking degrees and writing doctors’ theses, 
whose enthusiasm for life is theoretical and emasculated, whose 
opinions are guarded for fear of endangering their jobs. And when 
the young writer emerges from college he finds two ways of earn- 
ing a living recommended to him as the most congenial while he 
waits for recognition. One is to become a teacher and plunge back 
into the college. The other is to work for a newspaper. He usually 
tries them both, finds them equally barren. Then desperately, if he 
is a man of courage, he looses his hold on his faithless supports. 
Sink or swim—he is an artist. Sometimes he swims. 

Of American playwrights none is better fitted to write the bitter 
dramatic chronicle of the writer’s struggle for his own artistic in- 
tegrity than Maxwell Anderson. His early life is an exact parallel 
to the general graph—his is a crusading spirit. Perhaps he in- 
herited the latter from his Baptist preacher father whose typically 
ministerial peregrinations took him and his family from Pennsyl- 
vania, where the future dramatist was born, through pastorates in 
Ohio and Iowa into North Dakota, and must have given them all 
some understanding of the geography and society of their native 
country. At the age of nineteen Maxwell Anderson entered the 
University of North Dakota, and the mills of the art gods began 
to grind. Some years later he had a position as a teacher in a col- 
lege, first refuge of the literarily ambitious; and soon thereafter he 
was working for a San Francisco newspaper. New York, widely 
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accepted panacea for the unrecognized, drew him across the conti- 
nent and he continued as a journalist. He was an editorial writer 
for the New York World when Brock Pemberton accepted his 
first play, The White Desert, for production. Unhappily this 
provided no “way out” into the fields of independence. The 
public found it stronger fare than they could stomach. The critics 
said it was powerful and honest. It is interesting now chiefly 
because it shows Anderson’s strong interest in and intuitive knowl- 
edge of character. The jealousy of the North Dakota farmer 
which compelled him to accuse his innocent wife of infidelity, her 
reaction which drove her into the arms of a lover, her murder at 
the hands of her husband, are plausibly motivated, never melo- 
dramatic. Anderson’s triangle is composed of integrated personali- 
ties, real people whose actions are out of character—not governed 
by theories of characterization. Apparently Anderson never had 
to learn one of the most difficult of lessons in playwriting—that 
of respecting the persons of his play as individual. 

He undoubtedly learned other lessons from the leading man of 
The White Desert, the ubiquitous actor-director-playwright George 
Abbott. Though the play on which they collaborated—first called 
The Feud and later produced by John Golden as The Terror— 
was far from successful, Abbott’s practical knowledge of the stage, 
his sureness in the diagnosis of dramatic faults from a point of 
view of the theatre must have been a blessing to the former college 
professor and journalist. Whether or not this be true, Anderson’s 
next play, result of a collaboration with Lawrence Stallings (a 
colleague on The World), was one of the most successfully theatric 
of the past decade. 

What Price Glory, produced by Arthur Hopkins in September, 
1924, awakened a somnolent, conventional Broadway Theatre with 
a shout and a roll of drums. Six years after the end of the Great 
War the truth had reached the stage—blood, profanity, lechery and 
all. When Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt strode into the 
American theatre they brought an honesty and virility with them 
which the English-speaking stage had not felt since the days of the 
Elizabethans, the impact being made the more powerful by the late 
Louis Wolheim’s inspired characterization of Flagg. To Ander- 
son’s interest in character, already displayed, he had added the 
other attributes which were to distinguish his future work—inten- 
sity of attack on things he believes to be unjust, poetic feeling, and 
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greatness of ambition—the selection of a big canvas on which to 
paint his dramatic compositions. 

The play’s liberation of stage language from the shackles of 
polite expression has been much emphasized. Not since Mrs. Pat 
Campbell in Pygmalion had horrified a London first night audi- 
ence with Shaw’s immortal “bloody” had theatre-goers listened to 
such expressive realism. But the freedom of the speeches, while 
important to the stage of the future, was merely a by-product of 
the production’s own integrity. There was some campaigning 
against it, but most spectators realized that if they were to have 
the play at all, it must be couched in the idiom of its characters. 
They either accepted it as naturally as it had been written or glee- 
fully recounted the anecdote of the sweet old grandmother who, on 
leaving the theatre, complained that she couldn’t find her goddam 
glasses. The scenes of vilification which Marlowe used to write 
for the hearty enjoyment of Elizabethan audiences had returned 
to the stage after more than three centuries and in a rhythmic argot 
more picturesque than ever. 

All of the attacks were not against the language of the play. 
There were even American Legion posts that protested it as a 
slander of American soldier life, failing to realize that Stallings 
had presented it from his own bitter experiences, quite photo- 
graphically, and most stupidly overlooking the fact that the indi- 
vidual soldiers, even such hardened veterans as Flagg and Quirt, 
show qualities fundamentally noble, tender, generous. War is the 
villain of the piece. Against it the authors threw themselves re- 
lentlessly. Like many another honest labor it changed the course 
of its own literary genre quite without intention—and for the bet- 
ter. It established new standards of truth in what had been a 
quibbling theatre. 

The success of What Price Glory made Maxwell Anderson, jour- 
nalist, into Maxwell Anderson, playwright. And he immediately 
set out on an undeviating career. He and Stallings continued their 
partnership with two historical romances. First Flight, which they 
sold to Arthur Hopkins in 1925, was based on an incident in the 
early life of Andrew Jackson. It is a folk-drama filled with amus- 
ing comment on American life in its beginnings, an eager charac- 
ter study of the rash young redhead, bold duelist and timorous 
lover who was to become Old Hickory. It begins at a folk-dance 
with its fiddler fiddlin’ and its caller callin’. The pompous bal- 
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anced speech of the Carolina gentlemen and the picturesque salty 
poetry of backwoods talk are in it. So is the fantastic exaggeration 
of the whopping fable, ever characteristic of American humor. 
But the plot is too anecdotal. It lacked Anderson’s usual desire 
to say something and say it hard. Audiences found it only mildly 
diverting and its authors moved on to another play of another 
period. 


This time Anderson and Stallings chose Sir Henry Morgan as 
their protagonist and in The Buccaneer sought to present a costume 
comedy of character, in which the wits of a Spanish lady prove 
equal to those of the sea-going scourge of her country’s commerce. 
Like its predecessor it lacked other purpose than to present a 
colorful period and a striking personality as entertainingly as pos- 
sible. Its vocabulary is broad and facile, its people well drawn, 
it is not without wit—but it was too close to the models which 
Anderson’s collegiate training must have provided. At best it 
could mount no higher in quality than some revival of a comedy 
of the past. The following passage stems as surely out of 17th 
Century Restoration comedy of manners as did Sheridan’s imita- 
tions of it in the 18th Century. 


Donna Lisa: There is about the court, you may have noticed, Carmencita, 
a species of tinseled worm, more familiar with under-plackets than with 
the weapons of the duello, a nest of impotent, varnished wasps who sting 
with the tongue only, live by the laws of broads, boast no schooling save 
in the college of heraldry, set the fashion in public about the central table 
of a favorite tavern, self-instructed in the latest stages of super-cynical per- 
version. A rotten dying population of compost, reeking in the nostrils of a 
whole city, specialists only in quips and disgraceful diseases. 


Forsaking costume drama, the influence of the past, and col- 
laboration but still not trusting his own imaginative powers com- 
pletely, Anderson made a play out of. Jim Tully’s book of hobo 
adventure, Beggars of Life. Rich in salty dialogue, franker even 
than that of What Price Glory, humorous in characterization, Out- 
stde Looking In proved a drama more interestingly revelatory than 
dramatic. The hobo jungle is exciting material for the dramatist. 
But he must make more things happen than occur in Anderson’s 
piece if he expects audiences to be enthusiastic. Local color and a 
slight thread of narrative are not enough. In this play, however, 
appear the first evidences of the sort of challenge its author was 
soon to write, the first championing of those for whom the play 
was named, to whose cause he was to devote his fire and power: 
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OKLAHOMA: Be it known by those present that this here court will dispense 
with justice for the present, like every other court in this land of the mil- 
lionaire and the home of the slave. This here court is a bar . . . for the 
subornation of evidence and the laying down of the law. Gentlemen may 
cry for justice, gentlemen may plead for justice, but I tell you that a court 
is a place where justice can be evaded by anybody that’s able to afford it. 
The only question before the jury, Mr. Prosecuting Attorney is, who can 
afford it? . . . make it legal. Be as crooked as you damn please, but be 
legal. That’s the law. 


Outside Looking In, produced at the Provincetown Theatre by 
Robert Edmond Jones, Kenneth Macgowan and the author, was 
not profitable as commercial productions go, but it was the first 
gun of a battle that was to be fought stubbornly and relentlessly 
from then on. 

It speaks well for Anderson’s perseverance and faith in himself 
that he continued in the theatre. Of the six plays in which he had 
had a hand, only one, a collaboration, had been successful. Realiz- 
ing that neither romances of other days nor his pictures of life 
among the derelict could yet draw audiences, he turned to his own 
time and to characters who were not only familiar to him but to 
most of the people who go to the theatre. Saturday’s Children 
was the result, a comedy immeasurably aided in production by the 
very right performance of Ruth Gordon. In some respects this 
beautifully observed study of middle class life which has come to 
be looked upon as a minor classic, was a letting down of the stand- 
ards its author had set for himself. Here were no intricacies of 
character to interpret. The persons of the play were as simply 
recognizable as if they had come out of one of George Kelly’s or 
Frank Craven’s studies of the wholesome American family. Here 
is a bit of its homely dialogue: 


Rms: Listen, kid—I think we’re going to have a showdown right here and 
now! A fellow gives up a lot when he gets married. As long as he’s single, 
he owns the earth, but when he’s married his money’s not his own, his time’s 
not his own, he’s got to keep on working whether he wants to or not, and 
there’s hell to pay if he spends an extra dime. Whenever I tired of my job 
I used to quit—if I didn’t like one town I tried another—and now I can’t— 
Bossy: Why not? 

Rims: Because I’ve got.a wife—because I’ve got a family! 

Bossy: Good God—am I a family? I won’t be a wife—I won't be a 
family! I’m just me! 

Rims: All right, be yourself! 

Bossy: All right, I’ll be myself—and if you think a man gives up a lot 
when he gets married, a girl gives up something when she gets married, and 
don’t you forget it! I spend the whole day here taking care of this damned 
house for you and cooking your meals and washing your dishes and never 
going anywhere because we can’t afford it—and every time I get a dime 
for myself I have to ask for it! It’s degrading! 
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Picturing truthfully and poignantly the adjustment that contempo- 
rary life and thought forces upon the young and married, the ap- 
peal of Saturday’s Children was so general, its conclusions so popu- 
lar that it won wide recognition and serious approval for Anderson, 
though it would seem, in the light of later developments, to have 
been a sport, blossoming inconsistently from the straight trunk 
of his endeavor. 

As if in apology for his successful domestic comedy Anderson 
selected a menage almost as easily identifiable for his next work 
but with the significant difference that his characters were much 
more complex. Ellen, whose nickname, Gypsy, gives the drama 
its name, is an eccentric, fascinating girl whose “love is quicksand”. 
Post-war honesty has given her a point-of-view, and she faces her 
inherited soul-sickness with an attempt at courage. Her insta- 
bility is so carefully motivated, so convincingly portrayed that 
audiences, while they could not like her, accepted her as an exis- 
tent individual. Anderson’s picture of her is another striking ex- 
ample of his ability to create a character. While other dramatists, 
O’Neill in particular, sometimes make us believe that they have 
been reading the conclusions of psycho-analysts and then shown 
us believable people who illustrate them, Anderson’s characters 
are singular, each a case-history in himself, not wholly explicable 
and therefore the more real. 


The last few years have seen Anderson, his apprenticeship in the 
theatre finally served, arrive at that maturity wherein he has defi- 
nite meaning to his audiences. His philosophy has crystallized. 
He has acquired, as may be expected of any first class artist, a dis- 
tinctive attitude. Ever the crusader, he has found in social injus- 
tice, of which American life shows too frequent examples, ma- 
terial for play after play of protest. Ever the artist, he has dared 
to become a poet-dramatist couching his characteristic studies of 
personality in verse, searching for fundamental truth and beauty 
beneath the surfaces of character and event. His resentment against 
the abuses of the existing order, first shown in What Price Glory, 
carries on in the bitterly satiric speeches of Oklahoma in Outside 
Looking In, and reaches white heat in Gods of the Lightning 
(written with Harold Hickerson), so vivid and cruelly revealing a 
presentation of the Sacco-Vanzetti story that it could hardly have 
a comfortable auditor in anyone who sympathized with its pro- 
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tagonists or who condemned them. In the latter play he has mas- 
tered the sharp swift style which turns propaganda into drama, 
a method which, once catching the minds of the audience, never 
lets go but sweeps them on by moral indignation and suspense 
to a final tragic realization of the unfairness of man to man. 

The best of Anderson’s attack-plays is his last, a searing ar- 
raignment of the national congress, the more effective because of 
its sane perspective and sense of the ridiculous. Both Your Houses 
is a lesson in practical politics. Its idealistic young Representative 
from Nevada, like Anderson a former school teacher, makes a 
brave battle against the disillusioned chicanery of his colleagues in 
the Committee on Appropriations. In the words of his kindly 
Mephistophelian adversary, Solomon Fitzmaurice, he gets his 
answer: 


Gray: Our system is every man for himself—and the nation be damned! 

So_: And it works! It works when you give it a chance. ... Brigands built 

up this nation from the beginning, brigands of a gigantic Silurian breed that 

don’t grow in a piddling age like ours! They stole billions and gutted whole 

states and empires, but they dug our oil-wells, built our railroads, built up 
everything we've got, and invented prosperity as they went along! Let ’em 

go back to work! We can’t have an honest government, so let ’em steal 

plenty and get us started again. Let the behemoths plunder so the rest of 

us can eat! 

It is almost impossible to express a critical opinion on the play 
without plunging into a consideration of its subject matter. It is 
written with such gusto and such eloquent conviction that night 
after night its audiences burst into applause after one or another of 
its stirring periods. Traditionally sentimental American crowds 
passed over its love scenes, as impatient with the subject as a Rus- 
sian Soviet audience, and left the theatre hotly discussing govern- 
ment by the people. Both Your Houses is one of the best argu- 
ments against those who would exclude propaganda from art. It 
uses expertly the devices of the theatre to say something forcibly. 
That that something happens to affect the world of politics and 
economics at a time when people generally are concerned with 
those subjects makes it none the less a product of an artistically 
creative mind—a work of art. 


The other qualities for which Anderson stands in the current 
theatre are to be found in his poem dramas, Night Over Taos and 
Elizabeth the Queen. The first of these is to be praised more for 
its greatness of conception than for its execution. In the struggle 
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of Taos, last stronghold of the Spanish aristocracy in New Mexico, 
against the encroachments of the mercenary and democratic 
Yankees, Anderson found a picturesque fable out of America’s past 
that brought poetic significance to a theme of changing order. 
Despite one of the most beautiful settings of recent years, con- 
tributed by Robert Edmond Jones, and despite Edward Brom- 
berg’s spirited performance of the leading role the play found only 
lukewarm audiences. This may have been due partially to the 
fact that Anderson, as poet, did not let himself go. Always an 
implacable foe of the precious and ornate he had written into it 
only verse that was starkly economical, and he frequently turned 
to prose for the less emotional sections. In a play that cried out 
for “purple passages” there were none. Only in the speeches of 
Montoya does one feel the kind of hearty full-blown drama that 
Night Over Taos should have been. If more of the play had had 
the quality of the old man’s last long speech, frankly been given 
over to poetic sentiment and sounding rhythm, it might have won 
greater distinction: 

Montoya: To youth and strength belong 

The whole of the earth, and I’ve believed them mine 

Because I was strongest. The eagle lives long, but at last 

He grows old, his sight is dimmed, he misses 

His stroke, and goes hungry on his crag. This thing 


Comes to them all, eagle and kite alike, 
And now it comes to me... . 


Our race is done. 
The Spanish blood runs thin. Spain has gone down, 
And Taos, a little island of things that were, 
Sinks among things that are. The north will win. 
Taos is dead. You told me this before, 
But I wouldn’t believe it. I believe it now. 
Yes, and it’s right. It’s right 
Because what wins is right. It won’t win forever. 
The kings will come back, and they’ll be right again 
When they win again. Not now. The gods are weary 
Of men who give orders, playing at God. And why 
Should a man, an old man, looking forward to nothing, 
Take pride in breaking men to his will? Meanwhile 
The years creeping up at his feet, and all he has 
Going down around him? And then to stand there, alone, 
Helpless . . . an old man, playing at God. 


Elizabeth the Queen is much more completely a poetic play. 
It is permeated from beginning to end with the same kind of great- 
ness of spirit which characterized those who fought, explored, 
wrote as subjects of the queen it celebrates. Indeed as Anderson’s 
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career advances his likeness to the Elizabethans is more evident. 
He has the same curiosity as to the motivations of human action, 
the same sturdy enthusiasm, the same vaulting ambition. All of 
these show in a play of character in which difficult and complex 
people are in conflict. As a result of his increasing skill and be- 
cause of the magnificent performance of Lynn Fontanne in the 
name part, though the problem of presentation was difficult, the 
Theatre Guild’s production left no obscurities. The impasse at 
which the noble lovers find themselves is given such lucid psycho- 
logical explanation that the execution of Essex seems the tragedy’s 
unquestionable inevitability. And the speeches of their last meet- 
ing have the poignancy and simplicity of sincere and powerful 
verse: 

Essex: If we'd met some other how we might have been happy. . . 

But there’s been an empire between us! I am to die... . 

Let us say that... let us begin with that... 

For then I can tell you that if there’d been no empire 

We could have been great lovers. If even now 

You were not queen and I were not pretender, 

That god who searches heaven and earth and hell 

For two who are perfect lovers, could end his search 

With you and me. Remember... I am to die... . 

And so I can tell you truly, out of all the earth 

That I’m to leave, there’s nothing I’m very loath 


To leave save you. Yet if I live I'll be 
Your death or you'll be mine. ... 


ELIzABETH: Qh, then I’m old, I’m old! 

I could be young with you, but now I’m old. 

I know now how it will be without you. The sun 
Will be empty and circle round an empty earth... 
And I will be queen of emptiness and death. .. . 
Why could you not have loved me enough to give me 
Your love and let me keep as I was? 


Elizabeth the Queen is the most distinguished play that Ander- 
son has yet written. It is dramatic literature of which America 
may well be proud. Yet it contains only a part of the gifts which 
its author may contribute to the theatre. Both of his plays in 
verse have been laid in picturesque environments and in distant 
times. As this article is being written it is announced that he is 
at work on a drama about Mary, Queen of Scots. With such an 
opportunity for characterization, with the realization (based on 
the popular success of Elizabeth the Queen) that he need not fear 
to write into it the poetry of which he is capable, it should sur- 
pass its predecessors. But this is not enough. Since Maxwell 
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E i Anderson has reached his playwright’s maturity theatre-goers have 

f | seen no one play in which all of his talents have been concentrated. 

Like many another dramatist he has evaded the issue of poetic 

| drama by writing it as if it were out of the past, taking advantage 

of the convention by which modern audiences give characters in 

costume special privilege to speak in verse. A play laid in an his- 

a] toric setting cannot best represent the thought and temper of its 

author’s period. And no artist of ambition and faith in himself f 

would shirk the opportunity of speaking not only for himself but 

for his time. 
It would be a bold undertaking for Maxwell Anderson to put | 

into one drama all of his undisputed skill in characterization, all 

of his gift for poetic expression, all of his fine frenzy against the 

injustices of the world about him. But it would be worth daring. 

If ever an age called for that remedial philosophy best expressed in 

the exalted thought and musical forms of poetry it is our own. | 
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Three of America’s senatorial vwote- 
getters in Maxwell Anderson’s Both 
Your Houses, as caricatured by Kosloff. 


























A UNIVERSAL THEATRE 
Frederick Kiesler’s All-Purpose Community Playhouse 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


HILE all the other theatre artists have been seeking a 

modern idiom in which to express themselves, the ma- 

jority of theatre architects have continued to design 
the more or less elaborated version of an Italian Opera House 
which we still call a theatre. Consequently theatre architecture has 
remained generally static while everything else connected with the 
theatre has been making steady progress. The theatre today is still 
garbed in the outmoded dress of another age. 

There have been renewed attempts to get away from the tradi- 
tional in theatre planning; to find some substitute for the old build- 
ing pattern, ever since Max Reinhardt tried to establish a new 
form of theatre in his Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin but failed 
because his theatre was nothing more than a converted circus arena. 
In Soviet Russi2, Meyerhold began at the other end and experi- 
mented in constructivist stage settings, but he did so in old imperial 
theatre buildings and so limited his results in advance. Nowhere, 
as yet, is there a really modern theatre capable of giving expres- 
sion to the fullness and variety of the new spirit in drama. 

Frederick Kiesler, Austrian theatre architect and artist, now liv- 
ing in New York, in his designs for a summer experimental art 
theatre at Woodstock, has presented a conception of a “new theatre” 
which seeks to effect a practical, economical solution of the artis- 
tic problems of dramatic expression in a new setting. Mr. Kiesler’s 
theatre, designed two years ago, still remains a project, owing to 
the stratagems of a, by now, familiar figure—the Depression—but 
even on paper it is much more stimulating than many a theatrical 
fait accompli. It is a theatre which combines a proscenium and 
an arena stage; which is flexible both in its stage and auditorium 
mechanics, and which attempts, not to play architectural tricks, but 
to present an adequate surrounding for the work of the younger 
generation of playwrights, actors and theatre artists. 
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Mr. Kiesler’s designs for this theatre are not just the expression 
of a new idea conceived on the spur of the moment. He has em- 
bodied in them theories of theatre building which he has de- 
veloped during twenty-five years of study in European experimen- 
tal theatres. These plans are based on space-theatre projects he 
designed in Paris in 1925, in New York in 1926. But before plan- 
ning this particular theatre he went afresh to the roots of his special 
problem. 
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The mezzanine floor plan of the Universal Theatre. 


When he was asked to design an experimental art theatre for the 
summer colony of artists at Woodstock he first went to Woodstock, 
where he made a thorough study of the community to satisfy him- 
self as to the theatre needs of such a locality. Finding that there 
were already three theatres in Woodstock which were unsuccess- 
ful commercially, he came to the conclusion that another theatre, 
to be a commercial success (and to be a completely useful experi- 
ment it must be that), must be capable of being used effectively for 
all types of dramatic expression, and should be flexible enough to 
meet the changing demands of both the small permanent popula- 
tion and the larger transient population. He saw the theatre as 
one used for a summer festival of all the dramatic arts—drama, 
opera, revue, moving pictures, concerts, the dance—which would 
be inexpensive to build and to operate and which would, besides, 
provide the theatre artist with a medium of free imaginative 
expression. 

The conventional and traditional theatre—a round box and a 
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A model (without its roof or outer walls) of Frederick Kies- 
ler’s project for a ‘universal’? theatre at Woodstock, New 
York. Planned to serve the many purposes of a community 
theatre in the country it incorporates features of fundamental 
importance to future theatre construction. The model, which 
may be difficult for the uninitiate to interpret, reveals two 
auditoriums facing each other across a common stage whose 
roof is that of a rectangular stage house which (on the stage 
level instead of in the usual overhead flies), shelters all drops, 
permanent sets, etc. The larger auditorium is here adjusted 
for the presentation of spoken drama, opera, revue or motion 
pictures—with its upper and lower seat-sections separated by 
the first peripheral stage and encircled by the second. (These 
peripheral stages show as concentric, ribbon-like white arcs.) 
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THE UNIVERSAL THEATRE 


Another view of Kiesler’s model of his universal theatre (the 
roof, the second peripheral stage, the stationary upper seats of 
the larger auditorium are not shown). The front section of 
seats (shown on page 449 as divided by a center aisle), is 
movable and its two parts may be rolled together, closing up 
the aisle, or split at the center, each segment pivoted and rolled 
to the side to form an arena stage for dance programs, spec- 
tacular revue and opera scenes, circus or sport events. The run- 
ways formed when the segments open are large enough for a 
team of horses or an automobile to drive through to the arena 
stage. Choruses may make their entrances through these run- 
ways, or down the steps from the main stage, or from the first 
peripheral stage. The movable cyclorama is seen in position, 
cutting off the smaller auditorium behind the stage. 
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square box of fixed form—did not satisfy Mr. Kiesler’s primary 
purposes, and so he retired to his drafting room and, embodying 
the ideas of theatre planning evolved from his long experience, 
designed a theatre which should answer both the communal and 
the functional requirements, a playhouse with two auditoriums (one 
large and one small) both using the same stage. 





DIAGRAM OF 
DECENTRALIZED STAGE TRAFFIC 
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The ingenious placing of dressing rooms beneath the 
outer peripheral stage aids in facilitating stage traffic. 


To keep down the building costs and at the same time to make 
the theatre airy for summer use, he planned to construct it of pipe 
and wire mesh, with fireproof reinforced canvas walls, with no deco- 
rations except those gained by the use of color and the projection, 
by light, of varying designs on the ceilings and the walls. Mr. 
Kiesler estimates that, in this way, the theatre could be erected for 
$35,000. For reasons of economy also he did away with the huge 
factory-like box above the normal stage, which houses the “flies”, 
and expanded his stage level on one side to three times the width 
of the actual playing space, permitting the scenery to be “swung” 
in on pulleys from the side and allowing ample space besides for 
storage, workshops, rehearsal and green rooms, etc. 


‘i'‘wo of Mr. Kiesler’s most important problems were solved in 
this way before he turned his attention to the question of stage and 
auditorium flexibility. Using the stage as the pivotal centre of his 
building, he designed a large auditorium and a small one facing 
each other over a double stage, divided by a removable or adjust- 
able wall, and with two prosceniums. Both prosceniums are fitted 
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with sliding panels which may be closed to shut off the auditorium 
which is not being used. 

The small auditorium in the rear consists of a tier of eighty-four 
seats on the stage level, mounted on rollers so that, when desired, 
the whole unit can be rolled onto the stage proper (from which the 
wall has been removed) to face the larger auditorium and augment 
its seating capacity. This larger auditorium,’ with a permanent 
seating capacity of three hundred and eleven seats, and expansion 
possibilities of one hundred more, is semi-circular in form. It is 
composed of two sections divided by a peripheral runway stage 

















A cross-section diagram (to be read by means of 
the legend on page 454) showing the disposition of 
conveyances, audience, actors during a performance. 


which connects with the main stage on either side of the prosce- 
nium. The front section of this auditorium is, in itself, a movable 
segment, in which the tiers of seats either face the stage in con- 
ventional fashion, or split, pivot and roll to the side to form another 
arena stage (a feat which can be accomplished in the middle of a 
performance without disturbing the audience: see pages 449, 450, 454. 
The back section forms a permanent upper stadium which can, 
however, be cut off from the front section by screen panels. The 
entire large auditorium is circled by a second peripheral stage un- 
der which are located the dressing rooms (reached from the stage 
by entries on either side of the proscenium) and the entrance 
lobbies, and at the rear of which is an open air restaurant. 

Mr. Kiesler has called his theatre, appropriately enough, the 
Universal Theatre. One night it can be a tiny experimental play- 
house; the next it can seat six times as many persons for a dramatic 
performance. It can be used for a convention (with the small audi- 
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torium rolled onto the stage and the arena stage filled with seats) 
and two hours later for moving pictures, the dance or opera. It 
can house a Circus or a sporting meet on its arena stage or be 
adapted to the desired form for a concert. It is truly, as its sponsor 
calls it, “a plastic architectural unit, adjustable to all types of dra- 
matic expression’’, allowine both the theatre artist and business man 
a scope unobtainable in any theatre of fixed form. The theatre is so 
ingeniously devised that the layman who does not understand the 
intricacies of architectural drawings may doubt its practicability. 
This quality has been vouched for, however, by technicians and 
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A longitudinal cross section of the Universal Theatre showing the pipe framework. 


architects, and their verdict that the theatre can be built and can 
function as described must be accepted in order to consider the 
theatre objectively as if it were in fact already a creation. 

In designing a stage house which feeds the stage from the side 
instead of from the ceiling, Mr. Kiesler, who is not only an archi- 
tect but a trained theatre technician, first studied the problem from 
the point of view of the manager, the director, the actor and the 
scene shifter. Ingeniously he arranged his dressing rooms, storage 
space, carpenter shops, green rooms, and so forth, in such a way as 
to permit of what he calls “decentralized stage traffic” (page 451) 
the importance of which only a theatre manager who has seen his 
stage cluttered with men and things colliding with one another as 
the curtain falls, can truly appreciate. By placing the dressing 
rooms, in two arcs, under the auditorium’s second peripheral stage 
he permits the actors at the close of a scene to go right off the stage 
at the nearest proscenium exit and be out of the way of all the stage 
mechanics. The scenery is swung off at one angle; the props at 
another; the stage hands go off one way; the assistant manager and 
the costumer another. 

The whole stage was planned for practical use. The cyclorama, 
which can be set at any depth on the stage floor, is mounted on 
wheels, is rolled in from the side whenever needed and when not in 
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The Universal Theatre ready 


for a dance program 


arena and enlarged proscenium. 
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Ready for the Circus, the arena 
opened and the seating capacity 
enlarged hy rolling forward the 


second auditorium. 
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use is stored against a protruding wall which also acts 
as a sound board. The scenery, hung on pulleys and 
swung in, is stored when not in use in a segment of 
the stage house given over to storage. An entire set 
can be hung on one pulley and unfolded on the stage 
to make a three-walled set. Mr. Kiesler believes that 
this method of changing scenery is not only quicker 
but less cumbersome than lowering it from the flies. 
New sets can be built in the workshop at the far end 
of the stage house, swung on pulleys there, properly 
adjusted and then swung in completed form onto the 
stage. 

The dressing rooms are, moreover, planned with a 
view to enabling the actors to reach either level of 
the peripheral stage without cluttering up the main 
stage while waiting for their cues. Both these peri- 
pheral stages can be reached from entrances in the 
dressing room corridors as well as from the prosce- 
nium stage. The director is thus able to bring his 
actors on or take them off at any part of the house 
at a moment’s notice. When the auditorium segments 
are rolled open to form an arena stage, entrances can 
be effected either from the stage proper, from the 
peripheral stages, or from the large runways con- 
necting directly with the dressing rooms. 

The acoustic properties of the theatre have been 
largely predetermined and the slope of the ceiling is 
established by formula for this reason. The theatre 
is equipped with flexible acoustics so that, for con- 
certs, an orchestra or a singer appearing on any one 
of the stages can be placed in acoustical focus. Flexi- 
bility was also the guiding principle in determining 
the lighting and it is possible to light any or all parts 
of the auditorium or the stages from a suspended 
bridge in the rear of the auditorium. 

The smaller auditorium is, obviously, planned for 
experimental plays before an audience intimately as- 
sociated with the actor. The large auditorium, by its 
flexibility, allows the dramatist and the director to 
achieve either a mass effect or one of intimacy. If 
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a spectacular scene is included in an otherwise inti- 
mate drama, the arena stage or the peripheral stages 
can be used for this scene alone. Close contact be- 
tween audience and actor can be effected in the large 
as in the small auditorium, as entire scenes may be 
played on the peripheral stage or on a small fore- 
stage in front of the orchestra pit. And no matter 
where the scene is played the sight lines are adjusted 
so that the scene is visible to the audience in any part 
of the house. 


For the presentation of opera or revue, the arena 
and the peripheral stages afford the director tremen- 
dous scope. The opera chorus problem—long a knotty 
one to directors—is solved here. Choruses can sing 
from either peripheral stage—either in darkness or 
lighted—leaving the principals undisturbed on the 
stage. Duets or quartets in otherwise spectacular 
operas can be sung on one of the stages in close con- 
tact with the audience. For the revue, where quick 
and intense movement, intimate contact with the actor, 
and the moment of surprise are points of cardinal im- 
portance, the Universal Theatre provides endless op- 
portunities. The chorus can parade as a great show 
all round the house; it can appear at any moment at 
five different points; comedians can mingle with the 
audience, and, for dance scenes, the auditorium can 
be swung open to form an arena stage. 

For moving pictures the screen is placed in the cen- 
tre of the stage and the sight lines are such that every 
seat gets a clear and undistorted view. The screen 
is, moreover, far enough away so that the front seats 
are as good as the rear ones. Mr. Kiesler plans also 
to use a transparent screen visible to both auditoriums, 
with subtitles printed in negative, in reverse, to feed 
the small auditorium. 

The arena stage provides a medium for the dance 
such as only a specially constructed dance theatre has 
done in the past. This stage is also to be used for 
Sporting meets or for circuses, at which time the 
small auditorium may be rolled forward to augment 
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The proscenium stage with 
the audience assembled for 


spoken drama. 








Performers using both the 
proscenium and the peripheral 
stage in a revue or opera. 





A convention in session with 
both theatres and stages used 
for the public. 
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the seating capacity. For conventions or club meetings the arena 
stage can be filled with seats. The theatre can be used as a dance 
hall for a big charity ball, or automobiles can be driven onto the 
arena stage, through the ramps, for a motor show. 

Mr. Kiesler admits that when the theatre is erected and is in 
daily use, certain of its attributes may be found to be more valuable 
tian others and certain improvements may suggest themselves. This 
is natural in any experimental work. Although some of the theatre’s 
features—notably its side stage-house and second auditorium—could 
not well be incorporated in a project for a large city where real 
estate values are high, many of them could be adapted to the spe- 
cial problems of any community where a theatre is to be built. 

The Universal Theatre is the expression of a plan carefully 
thought out and properly related to its background and its use. It 
is a noteworthy attempt to get away from a purely traditional form 
and to substitute for it something which, in all its main elements, 
is functionally sound; which expresses the modern idiom and, in 
turn, permits the drama presented within its walls to express itself 
in a like idiom. 





THE UNIVERSAL THEATRE 


A Plastic Architectural Unit, Adjustable to All Types of Dramatic Expres- 
sion, A Theatre which can adapt itself structurally to the organic requirements 
of various dramatic forms instead of forcing the drama to adapt and cramp 
itself to structural limitations. 

The following table lists the ideal requirement for each type of dramatic 
expression : 

















I I sctsébonpininteninnnnaaptapnenpinnsinntenesnetiedainns Proscenium Stage 
BE I iid nntiincennaitiemncnipenideiectitionsimegdianinenl Peripheral Stage 
Concert: Orchestra, V ocal....ccccccssersssssccesereeees A cousiic-Radial Stage 
EE EE Ee TE Focal Auditorium 
I cial teninestiatinebiclins ..Round Stage, or Arena 
Sports: Circus oni ..4rena 
Convention... ; cols Halls with large seating capacity 





The average theatre, concert hall, auditorium or sports arena is functionally 
equipped to meet only one or two of the requirements listed above. The use of 
the theatre for any other form of dramatic expression imposes an adjustment 
which is necessarily a makeshift. The Universal Theatre, expressing the new 
architectural concept of “Time-Space-Continuity”, is so constructed that within 
a prescribed nucleus it can adjust its seating capacity and internal form to meet 
every ideal requirement of every form of dramatic expression, changing its 
proscenium stage to a peripheral or acoustic-radial stage at will; eliminating the 
stage entirely for convention meetings or substituting an arena stage for sport- 
ing events, dance programs or pageants. In addition it provides for any natural 
expansion in the size of the community by its variable seating capacity. It 
includes as well: club quarters, exhibition halls, emergency hotel shelter, an open 
terrace restaurant, gasoline service station, parking space for 250 cars and ade- 
quate storage space. 
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The small auditorium, in this view of Kiesler’s model, has been 
rolled forward across the stage to augment the seating capacity 
of the large auditorium. This is done when the full dimensions 
of the main stage are not required. Action may take place on 
a variety of other stages and levels when it is desirable to 
establish closer audience-actor contact. Choruses or other 
large groups (mobs, armies, etc.), may use the peripheral 
stages. Intimate scenes may be played on the ramps connec- 
ting the inner peripheral stage with the proscenium. Comedians, 
narrators, etc., may make use of the small forestage in front 
of the orchestra pit. Entrances are arranged so that actors 
can reach any point on the peripheral stages without having to 
crowd the main stage. This photograph and the one preceding 
it are published by courtesy of The Architectural Forum, which 
contained (in the December, 1932, issue) an article with a full 
technical description of Mr. Kiesler’s project. Another detailed 
account appeared in the May, 1932, issue of Shelter. 








Centropress 


CHILDREN OF DARKNESS 


Three merry rascals in the Prague Municipal The- 
atre’s production of E. J. Mayer’s picaresque 
comedy of 18th Century prison life. A fine example 
of make-up as practised in the Czech theatre. 

















THE GREEK CHORUS 
Fifteen or Fifty? 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


HEN I was a girl at college I was taught a neat and 

\ \ | simple scheme which comprised within itself all that 

one need know about the externals of the Greek tragic 
drama: three actors made up the full complement for every play; 
each actor was raised above the ground by means of a cothurnus or 
boot which had a short pillar attached to the sole; and finally the 
chorus always numbered fifteen. These dogmas were taught me 
precisely as if they had come down in a book written on stage tech- 
nique in the fifth century B.C. to explain to the Athenians the 
method of present-day producers: Aeschylus’ range as shown by the 
Prometheus and the Oresteia; Sophocles’ greater technical skill 
exemplified in the rapid changes in the Ajax; and the details of set- 
ting and costuming by which Euripides was putting realistic drama 
upon the boards. 

Even with such a treatise in our hands we could not have been 
more sure than we were that we knew the essentials of how things 
were done upon the stage in the golden age of Greece. To be sure, 
we realized that there were difficulties. The stilts, for instance, could 
be troublesome, as in the Agamemnon, when the king’s boots are 
removed before he walks to the palace on the precious purple stuffs 
spread to do him honor. He would, of course, suddenly become a 
head shorter than the others on the stage. And if a dramatist could 
be allowed only three actors to carry all the characters in every 
play, an important role must sometimes be filled by two or even 
three different persons. Indeed, in the Oedipus Coloneus one of the 
parts would have to be shifted back and forth four times. As for 
the invariable chorus of fifteen, the only Greek play which men- 
tions the number, the Suppliants of Aeschylus, refers to it always 
as numbering fifty. 

Undoubtedly these were troubles, but they were not taken seri- 
ously. To do so would have involved looking at the plays as 
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theatrical productions and that was never done. The scholars who 
established these dogmas of the Athenian stage were men of the 
library, not the theatre. They had deep learning and keen scholarly 
acumen; they tracked down every allusion in the literature of 
antiquity that might bear upon the matter; they deciphered old 
MSS. and clarified old inscriptions. But they paid no attention to 
the fact that the subject of their study was, in the final analysis, 
dramatic performances, and they never stopped to consider what 
would be the effect upon an audience of the rules and regulations 
they laid down so authoritatively for the tremendous living force 
which all great drama is. 

No one else ever stopped to consider it either. Dogmas are so 
comfortable. One can rest in perfect peace on ex cathedra utter- 
ances delivered securely from the lecture platform and taken down 
accurately in notebooks. Both he that teaches and he that listens 
are soothed and sustained. Nothing is more irritating to human 
nature than a perpetual question mark. The only people out of all 
the world who have been able to put up with it were the Athenians 
of the great age of Athens. The rest of us demand certainties. We 
have, indeed, a conviction that we—which is to say, mankind—are 
on our way to ultimate certainty about everything, that the path 
which has led us out of the darkness and bewilderments of the past, 
is conducting us toward a goal, distant indeed, but perfectly sure 
of attainment, where knowledge clear and full shall be grasped and 
held with perfect certainty. 

And yet only a little reflection is necessary to show the fallacy in 
this pleasant reasoning. Greater knowledge and greater certainty 
do not by any means go hand in hand. Oftenest the very reverse is 
true: greater knowledge means less certainty; about a vast number 
of things we are certain in proportion as we do not know. 

So with our dogmas of the Greek stage. Two of them have lately 
been re-examined in the light of wider knowledge, with the result 
that they have retreated from the position of certainties to that of 
questionable opinions. In one department, intimately concerned 
with the matter, we have far more knowledge than those before us 
had. The theatre during the last decade or two has focussed the 
attention of thinking people in a way it has never done before. 
Beyond all question we know more about it than our predecessors 
did; we are more keenly aware of how the drama is conditioned. 
People are theatre-conscious today as in no other age and, as a 
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result, Greek tragedy has been brought out of the library on to the 
boards. The cothurnus and the three-actor rule have both been 
considered under a new aspect, their theatrical practicability. From 
this point of view it becomes instantly apparent that the idea of an 
important role being changed four times back and forth between 
different actors to the entire satisfaction of the Athenian audience, 
is more difficult to credit than the occasional infringement of the 
scholars’ rule of three. It is true that this conclusion does away 
with all the careful diagrams, as delightfully complicated as any 
jig-saw puzzle, which proved that three actors were factually pos- 
sible, but it also restores the Athenians to the position of alert 
spectators, which seems no more than their due. 

In the same way the old solution for those troublesome high 
boots of Agamemnon, that the attendants did not pull them off, but 
merely pretended to do so, rested upon the assumption of a child- 
like naiveté on the part of the audience who allowed the imposture 
and contentedly watched the king clump along on his pillars over 
the purple he had just declared no boot should ever touch. The 
cothurnus, too, has had to retreat before dramatic probability. 

But so far the rule of fifteen for the chorus has not been called 
into serious question. The theatrical difficulty involved in it pre- 
sented itself first to my mind when I was shown pictures of the 
performances four or five years ago of the Prometheus at Delphi. 
The tiny band of fifteen appeared ludicrously inadequate on that 
great orchestra surrounded by the immense auditorium with the 
mighty cliffs of the mountains towering above. Again it came to 
me with an even sharper perception when I stood in the theatre at 
Epidaurus, looking up to the endless tiers of seats and down to the 
enormous circle of the dancing floor. Fifteen performers on so vast 
a stage, so far removed from the spectators—and the Greeks with 
their sure sense for proportion in beauty. I could not bring the 
two ideas together. Then and there I determined to find out what 
was the basis for the dogma, why every writer on the subject 
declared that in the great age of the Athenian stage the number 
was fifteen. 

The ancient authorities for this assertion, as mustered in the 
latest edition of Haigh’s Attic Theatre, look impressive: the 
scholiasts on a passage in the Birds, the Eumenides, and the 
Knights; the anonymous Life of Aeschylus; Pollux; Photion; 
Tzetzes; Suidas. The array appears to the casual and even to the 
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careful reader quite decisive. But a closer investigation brings 
doubts. 


The scholiasts, to begin with, are far from satisfactory evidence. 
The title is given to the anonymous scribes whose notes are found 
on the margin of Greek and Latin MSS., explanations of some 
unusual word or construction, or comments upon the subject matter, 
and the like. Perhaps the writer himself found them on the mar- 
gin of the MS. he was copying and some of them may go back to a 
great Alexandrian scholar’s exegesis; perhaps he added them to 
help later readers. These in their turn would often change a com- 
ment to suit their own ideas as well as add others, and they con- 
tinued this process on into the 15th century. We know nothing 
about these writers; we can date them only so far as we can date 
the MS. in each case, and as we possess no MS. of a Greek play 
older than the 11th century, it will be seen that they are all far 
removed from classic times. They can be used only with a question 
mark or to confirm evidence which comes from a more authori- 
tative source. 

The Life of Aeschylus gives the number of the chorus not as 
fifteen, but fourteen. One explanation for this discrepancy, that 
the leader of the chorus was not included, does not attempt to 
explain why the most important member should be left out. The 
other explanation, that the scribe copied the number wrongly, is 
equally unsatisfactory. The scholars are, however, agreed that the 
part of the Life in which the statement about the chorus is made, 
is much later than the rest and far less authoritative. Unsupported, 
it would have little weight. 

Of the four remaining witnesses, Tzetzes, who lived as late as the 
12th century, gives the number as eleven, not fifteen. He is, how- 
ever, chiefly noted for his inaccuracies and his statement may be 
dismissed. The only matter worthy of remark in connection with 
him is that Haigh and Mr. Pickard-Cambridge should use his 
name—and, apparently, to support their own view of fifteen. 

Three writers are left, upon whose authority the number fifteen 
mainly depends. Photion, who declares that was the number, was 
Patriarch of Constantinople toward the end of the gth century, a 
man of wide learning and great ability, but forced by the circum- 
stances of his life to do his writing hastily and often convicted of 
lack of accuracy. 


Suidas, the next, cannot be exactly dated, but it is certain that he 
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lived not earlier than the end of the roth century. His is the 
famous statement that Sophocles increased the number of the chorus 
to fifteen from the twelve which had made up the chorus of 
Aeschylus, a statement accepted as authoritative by every writer on 
the Greek drama. The undoubted fact that Suidas has been found 
wrong in some of his assertions does not appear in the least to 
diminish the weight of his evidence on this particular point, while 
the great length of time that separated him from his subject, some 
fourteen hundred years, is never even mentioned as having a bear- 
ing on his trustworthiness. Students of the Greek drama today are 
taught just as authoritatively as I was that Aeschylus used a chorus 
of twelve and that Sophocles increased it to fifteen. 


Last to be considered and most important of all is Pollux. There 
is never a book on the classical drama that fails to make him promi- 
nent. Indeed, he is second only to Aristotle as an authority. He 
was born in Egypt in the 2nd century A.D., but he was sent to 
Athens as a professor by Marcus Aurelius’ son, the Emperor 
Commodus. II]l-natured people said it was his melodious voice and 
not his learning that got him the post. However that may be, he 
was certainly a devoted student of vocabulary. It is supposed to be 
he Lucian is attacking when he says, “If you can pick up an out-of- 
the-way word anywhere, you’ve got to drag it in, even in places 
that don’t want it.” The result of this interest was that he wrote 
the dictionary which has gained for him lasting fame. It is a very 
discursive example of its genre, containing most varied information 
about the words, including many quotations from authors otherwise 
unknown and works that have not come down to us. The passage 
on the Greek tragic chorus is the oldest statement we have by many 
centuries and deserves to be quoted in full: “Of the tragic chorus 
there were five lines of three and three files of five. For the chorus 
was fifteen. But anciently the tragic chorus was fifty, up to the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus, but in consequence of the crowd of these 
(i.e. the Eumenides or furies) the populace being terrified, the law 
contracted the chorus to the smaller number.” 


It will be seen at once that this statement of Pollux is in direct 
conflict with that of Suidas as far as Aeschylus is concerned. 
According to the one, Aeschylus used a chorus of fifty, according 
to the other, a chorus of twelve. The Eumenides was Aeschylus’ 
last play. Shortly after its production in 458, he left Athens for 
Sicily and died there some two years later. He had no opportunity 
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for further experimentation with the chorus. Both Pollux and 
Suidas cannot be right. And yet in general the writers on the sub- 
ject accept both! Haigh, for example, declares Pollux to be the 
best authority for the chorus and then later on quotes Suidas. Only 
their agreement on the later number being fifteen is taken into 
account; their wide divergence on the earlier number is ignored. 


One more support for the smaller chorus, twelve or fifteen as one 
chooses to look at it, is found, it is claimed, in a passage of the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. When the king is killed within the 
palace his cry is heard by the chorus who debate what is to be done. 
Twelve offer suggestions, each in a couplet. Suidas is proved right, 
then, say his followers. But just before the cry the chorus speak a 
single line and just after it, introducing the suggestions, a couplet 
which, with no harm to the sense, could be divided between two 
speakers. The argument for a chorus of twelve has become an 
argument for a chorus of fifteen. But both arguments rest upon 
the assumption, apparently never questioned, that every member of 
the chorus spoke. This is to use one assumption to prove another: 
there were only twelve or fifteen, therefore each spoke; each spoke, 
therefore there were only twelve or fifteen. But there is nothing in 
the text to afford any basis whatever for either assumption. If the 
chorus was larger, each member did not speak, and this assumption 
has certainly a better backing than the other, the authority of 
Pollux, who antedated Suidas by seven hundred years. The pas- 
sage in the Agamemnon proves nothing and is of no importance 
except that it may be the reason why in the middle ages the number 
twelve became attached to Aeschylus’ chorus. 

This then is the foundation the chorus of fifteen rests upon: the 
statement of three scholiasts and, since Tzetzes does not count and 
the Life is, in the only part which here counts, of doubtful authority, 
three writers of whom only one lived as near to the drama he was 
writing about as we do to the drama that flourished in England 
when Magna Charta was signed. The two others are separated 
from their subject by an immense span of centuries, from twelve to 
thirteen hundred years, years too which covered the period of dis- 
integration and chaos which we call the dark ages. It would be 
extraordinary indeed if down through all that length of time the 
size of the fifth century chorus, the original chorus of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, had been handed on with no variation. 


Something fairly certain, however, does emerge from the fact 
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that all the so-called authorities are in substantial agreement about 
the number. We may feel reasonably sure that a chorus of, at any 
rate, not more than fifteen was used during a long enough period to 
make that the traditional number. But no connection can be estab- 
lished between this tradition and the fifth-century chorus. There is 
nothing, not one word anywhere, to bridge over the gap of six or 
seven hundred years, between that chorus and our first information 
about it. Such indications as there are all point to a much larger 
chorus. 

In the day of our oldest authority, Pollux, there was a tradition 
of an original chorus of fifty superseded by a smaller chorus. Of 
course the story about the Athenians being terrified at the sight of 
so many furies is a fable, but back of it lies in all likelihood the 
fact of a drastic reduction at some time or other in the size of the 
chorus. This accords well, too, with the undoubted fact that the 
role of the chorus from the end of the fifth century on grew less 
and less important. There was good reason also for Pollux’ 
number of fifty in the early chorus. Long before Aeschylus’ day 
the Athenians had watched contests between choruses of fifty. At 
the great festival where the plays were produced, ten such choruses, 
five of men and five of boys, competed for a prize. Athens was 
used to the spectacle of many people moving together in the dance 
and to the great sound of all their voices singing in unison. She 
had also a large supply of citizens trained to sing and dance. 

Furthermore and quite as significant, the orchestra in the old 
theatre at Athens, where all the tragedies were first produced, was 
much larger than that in the theatre we know, which was built 
toward the end of the next century. It is said to have been of 
astonishing extent, a complete circle with a diameter of nearly 
eighty feet. That was the stage the choruses of the Periclean age 
performed on, before audiences accustomed to never seeing less 
than fifty performers at a time. 

The idea that to substitute for these a tiny band of twelve would 
find favor with such an audience, could have been evolved only in 
the library. Any consideration of it from the point of view of the 
theatre, shows the absurdity of it. On that great orchestra twelve 
little figures would be so insignificant as to seem ludicrous. One 
has only to imagine them on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House to perceive their complete theatrical inadequacy, and yet that 
stage is notably smaller than the Athenian orchestra, ten feet 
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shorter and more than fifteen feet less in depth. If Aeschylus did 
place upon the dancing floor a band totally out of proportion to it, 
and if the Athenians welcomed the substitution, it is the only 
example of malproportion exhibited and applauded during the 
entire course of the art of the Periclean age. 

In conclusion, the way in which upholders of the small chorus dis- 
pose of the fact that in Aeschylus’ Suppliants the number is always 
said to be fifty, is typical of their whole attitude toward not only the 
chorus but the tragic drama in general. A rigid convention, say 
they, made it possible for fifteen to do duty for fifty. The audience 
were so completely imbued with the idea that a chorus must be 
fifteen that the absurdity of fifteen referred to as fifty passed them 
by. This is to ascribe to the Athenian drama in its first youth con- 
ditions like those in the ages-old theatre of Mei Lan Fang. A 
clearly worked-out pattern of human behavior, absolutely fixed and 
universally understood, is very slowly evolved. It had come into 
being on the Greek stage by the end of the second century A. D. 
when Pollux wrote. He tells us that an actor dressed in a certain 
way always represented a certain character: “The leading lady’s 
dress is purple, with a train, and white around the lower part of 
the arm”; “The procurer wears a colored tunic and a short coat of 
a bright shade.” Even the wig worn informed the audience what 
to expect: “The free old woman has white hair hanging to her 
shoulders. But the old woman slave has on her forehead a fillet of 
wool”; “The wholly excellent young man is beardless, dark, with 
thick black hair.” On such a stage the number of a chorus would 
naturally be fixed by a rigid convention. But in the first great 
century of the Athenian drama there was no convention and noth- 
ing was fixed. Aeschylus created drama by introducing a second 
actor; a third was soon added; the role of the actor gained in im- 
portance and that of the chorus began to diminish; in Euripides’ 
hands the realistic drama encroached upon the heroic. There was 
swift change in those years that saw tragedy emerge and spring 
straightway to heights never since surpassed. No swaddling bands 
of use and wont were ready at hand to hamper its free develop- 
ment. It was new and from its very birth a mighty force. 

If then we must have a rule for the fifth century chorus, let it 
be of fifty, not of fifteen. But why should there be a rule? The 
only possible reason for supposing that the size of the chorus was 
always the same is that the great orchestra demanded a large body 
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of dancers and that the Athenians were used to fifty. But shall we 
then follow the procedure of the scholars in their libraries and 
declare that although in Euripides’ Suppliants the chorus is stated 
to be seven women with their handmaidens, it must, according to 
our rule, have numbered fifty? Wider knowledge brings less cer- 
tainty, a more open mind, an undogmatic attitude. We shall do 
better to acknowledge that we have no reason whatever to feel 
sure about the number of the early chorus. We may, however, feel 
sure of one thing, that men like Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
always use their materials as they choose; they are never dictated 
to by them. If we disengage our minds from ascribing to them 
a rigid adherence to petty regulations, we shall find ourselves more 
able to understand the power that produced Greek tragedy. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE 


Acting and Opera 


EAR John Erskine: 
If the Juilliard School of Music is to be the bright new 


star for American opera or, let us say, for opera in 
America, this is surely the right moment, while the air is alive with 
talk of hope and change and youth and progress, to remind the 
Directors that opera is not an art of song alone. Both in its origin 
and in its inherent quality, it is dramma per musica—a union of 
music and drama. Although in it the human voice is, as Apthorp 
once said, like the Pope among bishops, the opera’s vivifying ele- 
ments are of the theatre and not of the concert hall. 

To give life to any operatic work, its performers must be singing 
actors, or, if you prefer, acting singers. To rich, disciplined and 
expressive voices they must add good diction, free and flexible 
bodies, an ease in dramatic movement, a sense of tempo and scale in 
gesture, and above all a power of creating character and project- 
ing it. Singers who cannot act, no matter what good voices they 
have, nor how well trained, are too heavy a handicap for an art that 
is burdened at the start by an impure, artificial form. All of this is 
what New York opera directors have forgotten during the last 
twenty years—or what they never knew. It is one reason why 
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Americans who love opera, and who can, go every summer to the 
performances of Mozart and Wagner at the Residenz and the 
Prinz-Regenten theatres in Munich. It is one good reason why 
real lovers of opera have for some years stayed politely but firmly 
away from the Metropolitan Opera House, no matter how many 
extravagantly expensive voices are on exhibition there. They pre- 
fer not to see the hopeless struggles made by the few outstanding 
members of the present company who care to act and who know 
how to act, and to remember instead such performances (sometimes 
of quite unimportant operas) as Boris Godunoff or Mefistofele with 
Chaliapin; Figaro or The Barber with Sembrich; Louise with 
Gillibert; Butterfly with Geraldine Farrar; Carmen with Calve; 
Tales of Hoffmann with Renaud; Pelleas with Mary Garden; or 
Thais with them both. If you ask the older opera-goers in New 
York, not counting those who remember the famous day of the De 
Reszkes, Lilli Lehmann, etc., what performances they remember 
with especial pleasure, it is ten to one that the majority will be out of 
the few seasons at the Manhattan Opera House. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, whatever his failings, knew the heart of opera. 

The recent performance of Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage, pre- 
sented by Juilliard at the Festival of Music held at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, is fair evidence that the Juilliard directors 
were not thinking much about all this. It is, I believe, right to assume 
that a performance at this Festival, with its picked, invited 
audience of musicians, critics and music lovers, and its highly spe- 
cialized program, may be judged not as a students’ recital but as a 
finished thing. Among the pleasantest additions to New York’s 
musical life during the last ‘ew years are the student programs at 
Juilliard,—the opportunity they offer to people seriously interested 
in music to watch on its own grounds the process of growth in 
singers, pianists, orchestras, composers. But surely this affair in 
Washington may be regarded as another matter—as something that 
Juilliard was ready to show in the best professional company. And 
what was it? An attempt at a recreation of a famous and delight- 
ful 18th Century Italian opera, in which the style was the thing. 
The Juilliard orchestra was good. The voices were all good oper- 
atic voices and obviously well trained. The diction was unusually 
satisfactory. The translation of the libretto into English was far 
better than most translations, even those that do not have to bear 
the burden of musical accent. But the performance itself, both in 
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acting and direction, was not up to the standard of the average high 
school dramatic performance. You could not speak of style in rela- 
tion to it—there was none. Not a single member of the cast knew 
how to stand or to sit or to move about. Nobody’s spine seemed to 
know what his knees were doing. They all wore their clothes badly 
and their wigs like top hats. Their make-up had no relation to 
their own faces, to the characters they represented, or to the lights 
they were playing under. Except in two instances, there seemed to 
be no attempt at characterization, and both of those were entirely 
inadequate in conception and achievement. 

Does Juilliard perhaps think that singers who aim at opera as a 
profession can wait to tack on a course in acting after the singing is 
learned? Indeed not, and indeed not! It might, perhaps, work the 
other way round. I have been told that at the Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio, the actors, once having learned to act, were taught 
to sing. However, let that pass. There are plenty of arguments 
against such a method. We have not, to begin with, here in 
America the patience they have in Moscow; our audiences ask for 
better voices and better vocal training before they will pay the price 
of admission; neither a singer nor his teacher knows at the begin- 
ning of his studies whether a voice will be especially adapted to 
opera or not. | 

Running a school of music undoubtedly offers enough problems 
without running a school of the drama besides. But the fact re- 
mains that you cannot, with any degree of adequacy, prepare stu- 
dents for opera without—somehow—teaching them acting, and not 
only acting in general, but the special technical problems of acting 
as it relates to the slower movement, the heightened values, the 
larger scale of the operatic stage. Better to stop altogether than to 
try to do one without the other, no matter what difficulties there are 
in the way. The Cimarosa performance is proof enough of this. We 
are not going to improve our opera, nor make it more American, 
nor more modern by adding young American inexperience to the 
lists of its incapacities. Acting is not a spontaneous art. It must be 
taught by actual lessons or by long years of experience. If the 
young people who hope to go from Juilliard to the opera are will- 
ing to wait for years and to work at ensemble and small parts dur- 
ing every day of these years—as the older singers did—the best of 
them may eventually learn without teaching. But that is a long, 
hard road. If, on the other hand, from the very first day that a 
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student decides to prepare for opera, he is put to studying posture 
and movement, gesture and dance, speech, concentration, emotional 
expression and dramatic action, he, and his instructors, may find 
that the more he learns of these essentials of acting, the more some 
of the problems of song will solve themselves. For example: In 
spite of their general fine musical restraint almost every member of 
the cast of The Secret Marriage shouted when he wanted to ex- 
press a suddenly heightened emotion—fear, jealousy, anger, greed. 
Why? Because he did not have at his command the actor’s auxil- 
iary languages of movement and gesture. He raised his voice for 
exactly the same reason that so many of us do when we talk to a 
foreigner or to a blind man. We do not know his language so 
we use our own more insistently. 

If this criticism seems exaggerated, or unkind, may I suggest that 
you repeat the performance, exactly as it was, before a silent film. 
Celluloid has no prejudices. It will show, better than words can, 
exactly what the performance looked like. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


BETWEEN 


CURTAINS 





What About Touring: 

My technical knowledge of the theatre 
is just about sufficient to distinguish vaguely 
between a spotlight and a backdrop. But 
I have always been a theatre fan. Thirty- 
odd years ago, wheeling a ton of coal by 
the barrow load from the street in front of 
my father’s home around to the basement 
didn’t seem too much to do to get enough 
money to sit in the gallery and see Richard 
Mansfield. And now for almost thirty 


years grand opera and concert tour direc- 
tion have furnished my bread and butter, 
and some people have been kind enough to 
commend my eyes and ears for this branch 
of entertainment. 

A few years ago my customers, largely 
schools and colleges, began asking me 
“Why don’t you offer us a play?” I 
staved off this responsibility year after year 
for | wasn’t in the “dramatic business”. 
At last, just a trifle reluctantly, I thought, 
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Raoul Barba 
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RussIAN BALLET AT MONTE CARLO 


Among the first announcements for the 1933 fall season in 
New York is that of the visit of the Russian Ballet Com- 
pany which has been dancing in Monte Carlo. Their 
repertory covers a wide range, from the classic Les Sy/- 
phides, music by Chopin and choreography by Fokine, to 
a modern ballet entitled Children at Play, music by Georges 
Bizet, choreography by Massine. 
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YOsSHE KALB 


The extended run of this exciting drama at the 
Yiddish Art Theatre of New York, with Maurice 
Schwartz as director and leading player, has won it 
an engagement in Chicago which it is hoped will 
continue through part of the World’s Fair. 











Grinnell-W olf 


The exciting climax at the Yiddish Art Theatre 
shows an impressive mass-scene, the effect heightened 
by ingenious use of light and deep shadows. 





YosHE KALB 
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THE 3-PENNY OPERA 


The German success, Die Dreigroschenoper, based 
on John Gay’s 17th Century satire, The Beggar's 
Opera, returned into the English language, modern- 
ized in music and production, to pay a brief visit. 
The conclave of beggars struck a contemporary note. 
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“Well, why don’t I tour a dramatic com- 
pany? If customers want plays and will 
pay for them, let them have plays as well 
as music.” 

One day I picked up a copy of THEATRE 
Arts Montuiy. After reading it from 
cover to cover, I decided that the motivat- 
ing influence behind that magazine must be 
sincere and must have a real knowledge of 
the theatre and its people. I told the 
Editor of my real or fancied demand for 
drama and was put in touch with the Jit- 
ney Players, one of the few companies 
equipped for this kind of travel at that 
time. I signed a contract with Mrs. 
Cheney for a tour of the west and south- 
west and, of course, instantly became fully 
capable of giving valuable little hints to 
Katharine Cornell and the Shuberts. 


That was four years ago. Since then I 
have successfully directed two tours (but 
not the productions) of the Jitney Players 
and have signed them again for next sea- 
son. I believe that is proof enough of what 
my customers think of the Jitney Players. 

Last summer, again through THEATRE 
Arts, I contracted for and toured the 
Cornish Players, a graduate group from 
the Cornish School, and they were so suc- 
cessful that I am returning them again this 
year. Last summer they did a Seventeenth 
Century French costume play, and this year 
they do a modern drama of American home 
life. 

This is what my experience has taught 
me: My customers want “plays” and 
their student bodies want plays, but they 
won’t knowingly buy poor plays or present 
bad actors. Filthy plays, even in the ultra- 
modern manner, no matter how true to life, 
are absolutely taboo. My customers want 
only clean comedy, and clean drama. 
Tragedy? Well, possibly on occasion. 


There is a place for the young actor. 
There is a place for the new play. Drama 
is not dead. There are colleges throughout 
the United States that will buy and pay for 
drama that is worth while but they want 
to be sure that they are getting their 
money’s worth. In days past they seldom 
did, regardless of price. The Lyceum type 
of drama is definitely “out’’. 

There are earnest, experienced directors 
preparing to furnish just such drama as 
tour directors need for their clients, not a 
bunch of “has beens” that Broadway has 
discarded but educated men and women 
who are looking to the future instead of 
harping on how they directed Who Put the 
Wind in Mother’s Doughnuts for Edwin 
Booth or George Spelvin. 

More power and plenty of success to 
them. But there is one difficulty about 
which they may not have thought. Tour 
directors have to arrange tours from six 
months to a year ahead of the actual en- 
gagements. ‘They dare not sell a play or a 
cast they themselves have not seen; that is, 
if they care to sell attractions for more than 
one tour. 

We are all constantly approached with 
ideas that we are assured will work out 
successfully. Personally, I must see the 
play and the cast in action before I will 
sell it to my customers. I cannot run more 
risks than are absolutely necessary. I guar- 
antee the truth of my statements about any 
attraction I handle on a “money back” 
basis, and my guarantee is good. And this 
is true of all good tour directors. 

So this problem remains. How can 
dramatic directors show their wares to a 
tour director and then wait from six to 
nine months before delivery starts? That’s 
a problem they will have to work out for 
themselves. 

Lucius Pryor 
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THE UPSTART CROW AGAIN 


A Short Life of Shakespeare, with 
the Sources, abridged by Charles 
Williams from Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers’s William Shakespeare: A Study 
of Facts and Problems. Oxford: $1.50 


The Essential Shakespeare, by J. 
Dover Wilson. Macmillan: $1.50 


Elizabethan Stage Conditions, by M. 
C. Bradbrook. Cambridge: $1.50 


The Shakespearean Tempest, by G. 
Wilson Knight. Oxford: 12/6 


What the Author Meant, by George 
R. Foss. Oxford: $2.50 


An Authenticated Contemporary Por- 
trait of Shakespeare, by Tracy King- 
man. William Edwin Rudge: $5.00 

F it is true, as Robert Greene so vehe- 

mently insisted, that the one and only 
“Shake-scene, that upstart crow .. . with 
his Tygers hart wrapt in a Players hyde” 
did indeed beautify himself with other 
people’s feathers, the tables have been 
turned on him with a vengeance. For 
three hundred and more years innumerable 
“rare wits’, not to mention the “rude 
groomes” and “painted monsters” of the 
craft, have in their turn been employed 
in writing about Shakespeare, decking 
themselves in his gorgeous colours, wrap- 
ping about them the glamour of his name. 
Every season brings its crop of Shake- 
spearean sense and non-sense, its nuggets of 
gold, its inevitable proportion of slag. Such 
a nugget is the one-volume abridgement of 
the great Chambers Shakespeare. Like 
that mighty work it devotes itself to facts 
and problems and provides the essential 
groundwork for an intelligent understand- 


ing of Shakespeare and his times. It is a 
small, inexpensive book which can be put in 
the hands of every student and reader of 
Shakespeare and will give him the facts he 
wants to know, in sufficient detail but with 
clarity and brevity. <A third of the book 
is devoted to transcripts of source material: 
legal documents, the Will, inscriptions, con- 
temporary allusions and later comment. 
The highest scholarship is here made ac- 
cessible in a book which can in all truth- 
fulness be accounted indispensable. 

Quite another attack is that of J. Dover 
Wilson in his The Essential Shakespeare. 
A scholar of high standing, an editor and 
commentator of the Bard, his book is defi- 
nitely an interpretation, a vivid and pro- 
vocative discussion of the poet and man set 
against his Elizabethan day and genera- 
tion. “Here in a nutshell is the kind of 
man I believe Shakespeare to have been’”’, he 
says in his preface, and adds that his study 
might equally well have been called “a 
credible Shakespeare”. Mr. Wilson paints 
a lively portrait of the times, spacious in- 
deed, but set within narrow limits. His 
Shakespeare walks in a world differing 
widely from our own in political scien- 
tific outlook, but, toward its close, curi- 
ously similar in its mood of disillusionment 
and coming doom. One of his most fasci- 
nating chapters is devoted to The En- 
chanted Island, and treats of that peculiar 
“climate” of the poet’s last years which is 
manifest to us in The Tempest. The prob- 
lem which the author conceives Shakespeare 
as facing in his maturity was that of recon- 
ciling two worlds, the blessed world of 
peace and contemplation, the bitter world 
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Emelie Danielson 





MIRACLE PLAy 


SWEDEN 


On the Swedish 
island of Gotland 
the town of Visby, 
once a leading city 
of the Hanseatic 
league, is the scene 
of an annual 
miracle play per- 
formed in the 
ruins of the 
Church of St. Nic- 
olai. The play, 
written by Josef 
Lundahl with 
music by Fried- 
rich Mehler, takes 
its name from that 
of its protagonist, 
Petrus de Dacia, 
13th Century 
Prior of the 
ancient Church. 








MirACcLE PLAay 


SWEDEN 


The Visby Ruin- 
spel (Ruin Play) 
is performed by a 
cast in which pro- 
fessional singers 
from the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera 
play side by side 
with residents of 
the local alms- 
house. It is di- 
rected by Ragnar 
Hylten - Cavallius 
of the Royal 
Opera and has 
come to be a sum- 
mer shrine for 
drama lovers in its 
own country and 
in many others. 


Emelie Danielson 
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of competition in court and city life. “The 
problem”, he says, “was a technical and 
spiritual one, as is generally the case with 
Shakespeare, and indeed with all poets who 
attempt to span the whole of life. It was 
a problem, let me insist again, of art, not 
of morals or philosophy or theology. .. . 
In The Tempest this problem is solved. 
“We are in a realm beyond reason or be- 
lief; we are sharing in the beatific vision 
of the greatest of all dramatic poets.” It 
is Mr. Wilson’s ability to convey to his 
reader his own sense of that vision which 
gives his book its particular value and 
charm. 


Mr. M. C. Bradbrook in his Eliza- 
bethan Stage Conditions concentrates his 
study on one particular aspect of the Eliza- 
bethan scene—the relation of the plays to 
the stage, the actors and the audience for 
which they were made. In the process he 
brings out many interesting details of stage 
technique and theatrical methods. It is in- 
teresting to compare his findings with those 
of a modern actor, George R. Foss, who in 
the process of having to perform and di- 
rect Shakespeare’s plays has learned much 
of their methods and meaning. In his book 
on What the Author Meant, Mr. Foss has 
set down side by side the results of his 
studies as well as his actual experience in 
various English companies and at the Old 
Vic in London. In his pages Shakespeare 
returns for a while to the grease-paint and 
boards which he knew so well, and where 
undoubtedly he expected his creatures to 
remain until they were forgotten. Would 
the upstart crow recognize himself in some 
of the garments the scholars have woven 
for him? Professor G. Wilson Knight, 
for instance, has developed a new integrity 
theory. His statement that “Shakespearean 
commentary has left solid fact in pursuit of 
abstractions. . . . Chaos and conflict are 
rampant,” will be heartily endorsed by the 
average reader of Shakespearean criticism 
but it is to be feared that Professor Knight’s 


The Shakespearean Tempest will not 
greatly restore order. The imaginative 
study of Shakespeare, he tells us, “must 
start by consideration of the hitherto neg- 
lected Shakespearean essence: the tempest- 
music opposition. "Tempests are thus all- 
important. Taken in opposition with 
music they form the only principle of unity 
in Shakespeare.” In pursuit of this theme 
he analyses all the plays and poems of 
Shakespeare, following his idea down such 
labyrinthine ways that it is difficult, even 
with the best intentions, to keep pace with 
him. In spite of his avowed purpose “to 
safeguard Shakespeare for the general 
reader from the disintegration of misguided 
scholarship” it is to be feared that his latest 
study will only add to that bewilderment. 
The last book on the list is an attempt 
to prove that a certain painting attributed 
to Karl Van Mander, a Dutch painter of 
the 17th century, and now owned by Frank 
de Heyman of New York, is authentic and 
that the two men playing chess are Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, painted from life. 


RosAMOND GILDER 


PLAYS IN PRINT 


The Bride of Quietness, And Other 
Plays, by Oscar W. Firkins. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press: $2.00 


The Revealing Moment, And Other 
Plays, by Oscar W. Firkins. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press: $2.00 


Plays for Three Players, Volume 
Two, by Charles Rann Kennedy. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press: $2.50 


Two African Plays, by R. E. Lloyd. 
Longmans, Green and Co.: $2.00 
Bebo, by Gabriel Soondookian. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc.: $1.50 


Gentlemen Beggars, by Hagop Baron- 
ian. Bruce Humphries, Inc.: $1.56 


LAYS in print often offer, together 
with some good reason why they are 
not produced, a variety of material outside 
the range of plays produced on the profes- 
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sional stage. Mr. Firkins’ posthumously 
published series all deal with some moment 
in the life of a famous character in Euro- 
pean literature. His gallery of dramatic 
portraits includes John Keats (and the 
Grecian Urn), Robert Browning, Anton 
Tchekov, Henrik Ibsen and Samuel Pepys. 
Many of them are interesting from a lit- 
erary standpoint and The Revealing Mo- 
ment which, with historic inaccuracy but 
with dramatic effect, depicts the death of 
Tchekov on the opening night of The 
Cherry Orchard, is a good one-act play. 
The majority of the plays, however, are 
better suited to a place of honor on the 
bookshelf than on the stage. Charles Rann 
Kennedy has added three scripts to his 
repertory of plays for three players: Old 
Nobody, Crumbs and Flaming Ministers, 
the first of which was produced at the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse. R. E. Lloyd 
finds his chief concern with village life in 
the interior of Africa and depicts it in Be- 
yond the Road and Up the Road. Gentle- 
man Beggars and Bebo, both popular Ar- 
menian comedies, are translated by E. D. 
Megerditchian. The former depicts the 
fortunes of an illiterate provincial who 
amasses a fortune and goes to Constanti- 
nople in search of a bride; the latter tells 
of the subjugation of the poor by the rich. 


Dramatic Bibliography, compiled by 
Blanch M. Baker. H. W. Wilson 
Co.: Sold on the Service Basis. 

HE publication of Mrs. Baker’s 

Dramatic Bibliography is a welcome 
event to all those who use theatre books, 
either as active workers in the theatre or 
as teachers, students and librarians. A 
comprehensive bibliography has been much 
needed. Mrs. Baker has listed no less than 
four thousand titles of books written 


within the last fifty years, limited almost 
entirely to books in English or those in 
English translation and, in general, to 
books that are easily available, either in 
print or in the principal libraries in the 
country. Each title, beside the usual bibli- 
ographical information as to author, pub- 
lisher, date and price, is annotated from 
the compiler’s own experience and observa- 
tion or from trustworthy criticisms. 

In arranging her vast material, Mrs. 
Baker has been generous in the matter of 
cross-references and supplementary indexes. 
Besides the main body of the bibliography, 
arranged alphabetically under general head- 
ings, an index of authors and an analytical 
subject index help to make her volume a 
valuable tool for the teacher and librarian. 
Her main divisions are: Part 1, Drama and 
Theatre (in eight sections); Part II, 
Production and Stagecraft (with a unique 
feature, reference books on allied subjects 
such as music and the dance, a list of deal- 
ers in theatre supplies and a directory of 
schools of the theatre arts—a directory 
which, in the nature of things, will be 
quickly out of date) ; Part III, Pageantry, 
Religious Drama and Entertainment (dis- 
proportionately extensive in a bibliography 
that covers so wide a field); Part IV, 
a useful list of anthologies, with a second 
division which will bring joy to the heart 
of the specialist. It is dedicated to a 
Bibliography of Bibliographies, a precious 
reference list for those working in theatre 
books. 

While some times failing in a sense of 
proportion, in appreciation of the relative 
value of the books discussed, this biblio- 
graphy will prove of service to the 
librarians and teachers who, by their own 
knowledge and experience, are equipped to 
use it with discrimination and good sense. 
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Vandamm 





Patricia COLLINGE 


Her enthusiasm for adventure and experiment have 
taken her into so many of America’s vacation play- 
houses that this actress may well be known as “The 
First Lady of the Summer Theatres”. 















BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces 


th SEASON 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct 
observation of the work of a 
distinguished acting company 
and by the production of stu- 
dent plays » Also individual 
study under competent direc- 
tors » A moderate fee will be 
charged for the season. 
















Scene from “LUTE SONG” 
By S@NEY HOWARD and WILL IRWIN 


The 1932 Acting Company included 


Donald Meek 
Violet Kemble Cooper 


Laurette Taylor 
Claude Rains 
Patricia Collinge 
Charles Richman 


Leo Carroll 
Janet Beecher 


Suzanne Caubaye Richie Ling 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 


TEN WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 26 


Apply to 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





PERRY- MANSFIELD 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER CAMP 
School of the Dance and the Drama 











Intensive Training for Teachers and fo 
Beginning and Advanced Students 
Creative Approach to Study of 
Techniques of the Modern Dance 
Techniques of Acting, Directing and 
Production. Professional Problems and 
Methods 


Juniors 6-12—Seniors 13-20 


Riding, Jumping, Pack 

Trips, Swimming, Ten- 

nis, Dancing, Sculpture, 
Dramatics 

For information address 


10 Mitchell Pl., N. Y. C. 


























SUMMER 
COURSE 


July 5 to | 
August 4 


HANYA HOLM 


NEW YORK 
58 hrs WIGMAN 
$65 SCHOOL of DANCE 


113 WEST 57 ST. 
NEW YORK CITY] | 



























































OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 


Manhattan Theatre 
Colony 


at Ogunquit, Maine 
(formerly at Peterboro, N. H.) 


Seventh Season 


JULY AND AUGUST 


A season of New York successes 
and new plays with a company of 
| Broadway actors and stars of na- 
tional fame. Scenic and lighting 
effects prepared in our own 
workshops with the same care and 
artistic sympathy thet is displayed 
in the best metropolitan produc- 
tions. 





Twenty apprentices will be ac- 
cepted at the Colony for training 
in the theory and practice of stage 
work including History of the 
Drama, Stage Craft and Decora- 
tion, Directing and Acting, Stage 
Diction, Stage Lighting, Costum- 
ing, Make-up, Dramatic Criticism 
and Playwriting. 

Application for membership in the 

Colony shouid be made to: 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
/ 152 West 46th Sueet, New York, N. Y. 




















LITTLE THEATRE, 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, LONDON 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION, 1933 


Three Sessions: 
July 28th-August 1lth............ BATH 
August 14th-August 28th......... BATH 
September Iist-September 10th. LONDON 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 
producers. Public performances of classic and 
modern plays by members in Little Theatre, 
Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump Rooms of 
Bath. Final performance of Festival Plays in 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, Malvern Festival, Salisbury 
Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
Country Centre. Delightful and stimulating 
comradeship. Inclusive Fee for session $10.50. 
Apply Hon. Sec., 


Citizen House, Bath, England 




















MIRIAM (‘ive 
MARMEIN 


Summer School and Concerts 
at 
OUTDOOR DANCE THEATRE 
in the Pines 
MANOMET, MASS. 
Courses in 
Ballet, Plasto-Rhythmics, Pantomime 
for Teachers, Professionals and Student 
NEW REPERTOIRE 
Ocean Lakes Pines 
Reasonable Accommodations 
Public Appearances for Talented Fupils 
OPEN AIR DANCE CONCERTS 
For dates and terms address: 


Miss Marmein 
Hotel Windsor, 100 W. 58th St., New York 
Circle 7-8580 




















CHOICE SCHOOLS 


HERE are a large num- 
ber of institutions offer- 
ing professional and literary 
instruction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 


be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
THEATRE Arts MONTHLY are 
known to offer splendid 
training and to be reliable in 
every way. Please identify 
yourself as a reader of 
THEATRE Arts when writing 
these schools as special at- 
such in- 


tention is given 


quiries. 

Students interested in sum- 
should make 
their plans now. Descriptive 
is available from 
most of the schools. Write 
to them for ful details. 


mer schools 


literature 
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A Theatre Library 





Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from origi- 

nal drawings of theatres, 

opera houses, and motion pic- 

ture theatres, already com- 

pleted or in project. With an 

introduction by the artist. 
$5.00 

& 


The Art of the 
Dance 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 
in the history of modern art. 

$7.50 
x 


Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 
of one of America’s foremost 
designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


La Argentina 

By André Levinson 
A study in Spanish dancing, 
with 32 plates. $10.00 


Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of the past ten crea- 
tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 


Plays of American 
Life and Fantasy 


A striking anthology of plays 
of fact and fantasy—among 
them plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
Paul Green, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Stark Young, Arthur 
Hopkins and others. $3.00 


Order from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 











Ce ne 
Lee IMONSON’S 


*, . . book on the theatre is 
a grand and glorious piece of 
work. A civilized book and 
therefore of interest to all 
civilized people, whether they 
read about the theatre or 
about God or about cocktail 
parties.””» — Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon. 


The Stage 
Is Set 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Ill., $5.00 

















Now in book form 


ALIEN CORN 


By Sidney Howard 


The complete acting version of the 
play in which Katharine Cornell is 
now appearing so successfully. A 
tensely emotional drama of a tal- 
ented young pianist struggling to 
escape, by any means, from her 
stifling environment. $2.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
DRAMA SERIES 


Watson - Pressey 
$1.25 each volume 


New Volume—EUROPEAN PLAYS, 
Vol. III containing THE SEA 
GULL, Chekhov; THE LOWER 
DEPTHS, Gorki; FRANCESCA DA 
RIMINI, D’Annunzio; THE DREAM 
PLAY, Strindberg; THE PASSION 
FLOWER, Benavente. 


With an introduction to each 
play and play lists 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








Edmund 


Kean 


By Harold Hillebrand 


The hundredth anniversary of 
Kean’s death, May 15th, should 
inspire one to recall Coleridge’s 
words, “Seeing him act was like 
reading Shakespeare by flashes 
of lightning.” And here is the 
only authoritative biography of 
the man, one of the two greatest 
Shakespearean actors of the last 
two centuries. Kean’s career was 
as dramatic as his acting. His 
contribution to the art of the 
drama is immortal. $5.00 


Columbia 
University Press 
2960 Broadway 

New York 























Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


Important New Plays 






ae Alien Corn 
Sidney Howard $2.00 


i <sass~ J We, the People 


Elmer Rice 2.00 
Both Your Houses Maxwell Anderson 2.00 


Goodbye Again 
George Haight and Allan Scott 1.50 


Richard of Bordeaux 


Gordon Daviot 1.25 


Ten Minute Alibi Anthony Armstrong 1.25 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 





. . » Pulitzer Prize Play 


BOTH 


HOUSES 


By MAXWELL ANDERSON 


“This drama concerns the efforts 
of a newly elected Representative 
at Washington to combat the raid- 
ing of the national Treasury by 
the appropriations committee. The 
spirit of the play is idealistic, it 
breathes a fine indignation, but it 
is so conducted that legitimate en- 
tertainment values are not lost, 
and the characters speak and act 
with convincing naturalness.” 
—The Pultizer Prize Committee 


PRICE $2.00 


NIGHT OVER TAOS 

By Maxwell Anderson $2.00 
AMERICAN DREAM 

By George O’Neil $2.00 
GOODBYE AGAIN 

By Allan Scott 

and George Haight $1.50 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th ST... NEW YORK 
811 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 
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THEATRICAL STAGE and COSTUME 


FABRICS 


Will you need fabrics for stage curtains, cost, 

or theatre drapes within the next few months 
MAHARAM'S carry a wide selection in Velour, 
Repp, Monks Cloth, Duvetyne, Silk and Satin, ete 
You will be surprised at the moderate prices foy | 


Build Your Own Scenery—Ask Us How which you can secure the same high grade fabrics 
that we supply for Broadway productions, Write 


pal a and we will promptly send samples 

* * O W SEND FOR CATALOGUE (Free samples sent to identified groups or schools) 

J.R.CLANCY. P MAHARAM FABRIC CORP, 
s . . y SYRACUSENY e eet, New 

High, Wide, Deep adhere ber 


should your stage be? 
What is the proper relation of one dimension 
to the other, what kind of curtains should be | || fl OF Aree Drews EDarrcror 
used, how should the rigging be arranged? 
We can answer any and all of these questions Books Make-up and Wigs (Cont.) 
for you, authoritatively, out of our experience — x 
of 27 years as specialists in the design and THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY MMI. NATURAL WIG 
manufacture of stage equipment. coe sennes fo Mies. For Street, Wear, Theatre 
As a first move, we urge you to write for a copy , ~ poses. Complete line of Hi 
of our INFORMATION FOLDER, illustrating a Successful One Act Plays , aay ema “ae 
typical small stage with ideal equipment indi- Send ki Aree TO SH Or aa } 
cated. Following this, we shall be glad to have wad for Ses  — refunded. Write for free 
you consult with us freely, without obligation. P O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. =" GRAND WIG & NOVELTY C 
Let us help you make selections best suited to Phone, WAtkins 9- 3576. 


your individual requirements. BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
for the Collector, the Librarian 

PETER CLARK, INC. and the Student 
“Stage Equipment with e Reputation” = CATALOGUE 36 AL JjJ9O S CENI€ 
containing the largest collection of scarce PAINTS, ANILINES 


538 West 30th Street New York, N. Y. and out-of-print items ever offered, mailed 
‘ 4 free on request to and Supplies 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. , 
Write for Color Book and Price List” 


The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England ; 
ALJO MANUFACTURING C6, 
Costumes 130 West 21st St., New York € 






































Theatrical Equipment 























THEATRICAL and 


— E AV E §|/-WEISS& SONS 


Theatrical materials have been co st UM ES CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITUR 
. for 7 


our specialty for years. We are 153 West 46th Street, New York City 


completely equipped to supply Largest renting costumers in the East. Cos- TH 
Costume Fabrics and Trimmings; = oe a colleges =e litele “as W EATRE & STAGE 
Drapery and Scenery Fabrics for eee © phere tefor | 445 West 45th St. New Yi 


practically every purpose. 
Kindly state your needs speci- 
fically when writing for samples. 











CHARLES I. NEWTC 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Unique Lighting Effects are obtai 
by using " Spots to light 

u 


7 § Broadway Service n ; 
we at Havernill Prices . ae r Baby —_ j 
rite for Quotations and Catalo 525. 
166 West 48th St. New York — AE LARGEST Lek spas ne AeR. HOUSE. Effects of every description. Write 
illustrated price list. y 


253 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 









































C O M p L FE T E Make-up and Wigs oa ] 
ARRANJAY’S WIGS||| What’s New | 


L | G H T 25c, 50c, $1.00 and up. Standard styles department of Theatre Arts Monthly 
and made to order. Most of them $1.00. aims to stimulate a closer contact be} 

Human hair wigs for sale or rental. tween the technicians and manufactur 
Free Catalog T. ers who are developing new forms O | 





‘ CONTROL ROSEN & JACOBY, Inc theatre equipment, construction and ser 
‘ 34 West 20th st., New York | CH-3-8340 vice, and the readers of THEATRE ARTS: 

! 3 Manufacturers are invited to send 
the latest news of lighting, rigging, co® 
STAGE MAKEUP tumes, make-up, architecture, sound | 
3 9 685 GREASE PAINT, POWDERS AND CREAMS equipment, acoustics and seating p 


° . > : 
Warnesson’s makeup has been the “‘actors’ choice” lems, for mention in the What's New 
for over 54 years. Write for FREE samples and columns. Editors reserve right of 


| . ‘ price list. ceptance. No obligation on your ' 
Write for Descriptive Literature PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. T THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY J 

DIMMERETTE SWITCHBOARD CO. 62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. rity 

254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 119 West 57th Street New York } 
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